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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE FOREST-FIRES IN THE NORTHWEST. 


_—" fearful ravages of the forest-fires in Minnesota, Wiscon- 

sin, and Michigan have assumed the proportions of a great 
national calamity. A wide district has been swept by fire, a 
score or more of cities, towns, and villages have been totally or 
partially destroyed, several hundred lives have been lost, and 
thousands have been rendered homeless and destitute. Wide 
stretches of valuable timber have been destroyed, and the losses 
will be represented by millions. The center of the loss of life 
was the village of Hinckley, in Minnesota, where it is believed 
nearly three hundred persons lost their lives. 

The calamity seems to have called forth the heroic elements of 


d remarkable achievements 


men. Several thrilling incidents an 
have been recorded by eye-witnesses or correspondents. The 
most heroic deed was accomplished by a locomotive engineer 
named Root. A passenger-train was within a mile of Hinckley, 


led by the discovery that he was ap- 


when the engineer was start 
proaching a burniny district. With flames advancing at full 
speed on every side, he made a backward run of seven miles to a 
small lake, which he knew to be the only place of safety. His 
train was soon on fire, but he reached the lake and saved the 
passengers, who drenched their burning garments in the water. 
Root received injuries which would have proved fatal to a less 


heroic nature. 


The Most Destructive Fire on Record— The Remedy.— 
“There have been forest fires before, but these seem to be the 
most destructive of all. An unusual feature is the heavy loss of 
life. Our forest fires are not usually accompanied with the cre- 
mation of human beings; there is, as arule, ample time to escape. 
That people within the last few days have been caught by the 
flames and smothered or burned to death shows the awful char- 
acter of the conflagration now raging. In the destruction of life 
and property it amounts to a calamity. And, worst of all, every- 
thing is so dry and tinder-like from the protracted drought that 
there does not seem to be any practicable means of checking the 
fires until they have burned themselves out. 

“But is there no remedy from the periodical forest fires? There 
should be. We very rarely hear of any destructive conflagrations 
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in the vast forests of Europe. Why? Because these forests are 
under Government supervision and are patrolled by a sufficient 
force of foresters who remove dead trees and dry fallen timber, 
clean out the underbrush, and watch carefully for the first out- 
break of a fire. The blaze is usually checked in its incipiency. 
It may not be possible to place our pine forests under Govern- 
ment supervision, because they are under private ownership; but 
could not owners be compelled to combine and use precautions 
similar to those used in Europe? Their forests are a menace to 
the people, the villages, and the farmers scattered through the 
timber region, and they owe some duty to the public, if the pro- 
tection of their own property is not a sufficient motive. A forest 
patrol would be found cheaper in the end than the annual waste 
of timber by forest fires."— The Trzbune, Minneapolzs. 

The Condition of the District—A New Prosperity to Rise.— 
“It is almost impossible for people who are not acquainted with 
the conditions existing in the forest regions of Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, and Michigan to understand how there could be such 
wholesale destruction of human life as is reported by the fires 
which are sweeping over those localities. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that many persons are disposed to question the correctness 
of reports stating that hundreds and perhaps thousands of lives 
have been lost in these holocausts. 

“In the regions named, lumber is the only industry. The 
entire population, except the few tradesmen in the towns and 
villages, is made up of woodchoppers, teamsters, and mill-hands. 
The forests come close up to the edges of the towns and villages. 
The buildings are all of wood. The roads and streets are made 
of ‘slabs’ and sawdust. The forests are filled with dead timber 
and a dense underbrush which, scorched by the fierce Summer 
heat, has become as dry as tinder. 

“In a word, the whole country closely resembles a vast ‘ tinder- 
box.’ The long drought which has prevailed this year has ren- 
dered everything highly inflammable. It has even converted 
the sawdust in the thoroughfares into a powder which will burn 
as readily almost as gunpowder. The water in many of the 
sloughs and swamps has disappeared. The heat and dryness of 
the atmosphere are so oppressive as to make the visitor, unfamil- 
iar with such conditions, almost marvel that spontaneous combus- 
tion does not at once begin. 

“In a dry season like the present, forest-fires cannot be pre 
vented. ‘The flames sweep over thousands of acres, consuming 
everything in their path and creating volumes of dense smoke 
which settles over the whole country like a pall. The smoke, the 
dust, the depressing atmosphere, the dry, hot winds, and the in- 
sufficiency of water reduce many of the townspeople and vil- 
lagers to a condition of physical helplessness and misery even 
before the death-dealing flames invade their homes. 

‘“When the fire attacks a town or a village, there is no way to 
impede its progress. ‘There is frequently no water, and almost 
always not enough water with which to fight the flames. There 
is nothing for the people to do but to abandon their burning 
domiciles, and there is no place to which they can fly except to 
the swamps. These are of.en not accessible, or, if reached at all, 
are found to be beds of fire. The ‘slab’ roads are quickly con 
verted into tracks of glowing coals. The very earth itself seems 
to be burning. Hundreds of people die of suffocation. 

“From the ashes of these fires will come a new prosperity. 
They mark the end of the lumber-industry in the devastated 
region, for they denude the land of forests. The people who 
return to these scenes of desolation and the new settlers will 
devote themselves to agriculture. ‘Woodchopping’ and ‘log- 
ging’ will give way to the cultivation of corn and wheat. In the 
short space of a few years these vast acres, now covered with 
flame and ashes and the charred bones or blackened bodies of 
human beings, will be divided into farms which will yield rich 
returns for the care and labor of their owners.”—7he Herald, 
Chicago. 
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SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS. 


EPRESENTATIVE business-men of Southern cities have 
recently met in convention at Washington, with the object 

of considering the best means of promoting Southern develop- 
ment and inviting capital and labor to that section of the United 
States. After an harmonious session of two days, it was decided 
to form a Committee, consisting of one man from each Southern 
State, which is to be charged with the task of formulating a plan 
for 2 permanent bureau of Southern products to be established in 
Washington. The bureau is also to afford a means of communi- 
cation between Southern business-men and capitalists seeking 


profitable investments. Another convention is to be held, which 


is to have additional representatives appointed by the Governors 
of the Southern States, and the Committee is to report to that 
convention. 


The Real Hindrances to Southern Progress.—‘‘It is not igno- 
rance of what we have that keeps Northern capital away from the 
South. It is kept away by two causes—one the prevalent idea 
that we are a people given to violent methods instead of the 
peaceful ways of the law, and the other the idea that we think 
the easiest way to pay a debt is the best. The idea that we are a 
people who prefer settling personal differences with the pistol 
rather than by the process of the courts is one that has gone 
broadcast over the land, and, if there is anything on Earth that 
the capitalist abhors, it is a state of society in which that notion 
prevails. ' 

“The other idea of our preference for the easiest method as the 
best method of paying debts is just as fatal to us as the first. A 
great deal has transpired in our history within the past twenty- 
five years which has cultivated this idea as one of the most natu- 
ral of products. It is not necessary to go over that, as its efflor- 
escence is now seen all over the South in the clamor for free silver 
and cheap money. The capitalist shuns the land where that is 
the political philosophy as he shuns a plague-stricken district. 
It appears to us the height of idiotic folly to go around the South 
preaching free silver and cheap money, and then step over Mason 
and Dixon’s line and ask capitalists to bring their sound dollars 
into that same land, where they will be compelled to exchange 
them for rotten dollars.”"— 7he Times, Richmond. 


The Kind of Immigration Attracted by the South.—‘‘ The 


South attracts the native immigrant rather than the foreign, or 


perhaps we may say foreign immigration forces the native East- 
ern population Westward and Western population Southward. 
From 1880 to 18go the States constituting the group called South 
Atlantic, composed of Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida, increased in population from 7,597,197 to 
8,857,920, or 16.59 per cent. 

“In the same decade the South Central division, composed of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas, increased from 8,919,371 to 10,972,893, 
or 23.02 percent. The increase for the entire country was 24.86 
percent. It is evident, therefore, that the South Central group 
got its share of immigrants not directly, but from the movement 
of the native population, and the South Atlantic also secured a 
portion, for we see that in the South Central division the increase 
nearly equaled the increase in the country. 

“There are other census tables which show that this increased 
population in the Southern States is native, not foreign. 

“Taking the whole country, the native population is 85.23 per 
cent.; foreign, 14.27 per cent. In the North Atlantic division 
the native population is 77.66; foreign, 22.34 per cent. But in 
the South Atlantic the native population is far above the average, 
being 97.65 native; foreign, 2.35. In the South Central the same 
condition is observed, 97.07 native, 2.93 foreign. It is a curious 
fact that in these two divisions the proportion varies scarcely a 
hair’s-breadth. Since 1850 in the Southern States the foreign 
population rarely exceeded 3 per cent., and it is as low to-day as 
it was forty years ago. This does not mean that the Southern 
States have received no immigrants, but it demonstrates what 
we have said, that our immigrants come from the North, and are 
native and to the manner born.”— 7he Post, Louzsville. 


The Way to Convince the North.—‘‘There is but one sure 
way to convince the people of the North of the permanency of the 
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advantages which the South offers, and that is, to have them 
come South and see for themselves. Once here, they will not be 
disappointed. They read newspapers that speak of Southern 
progress and take their statements on trust; in other words, 
many of them only half believe the facts that are set forth from 
time to time. 

“In every instance where Northern men have personally inves- 
tigated the claims made for this section by Southern journals, 
they have either been satisfied to remain with us or have invested 
their money in Southern enterprises. 

“The town of Demorest, in this State, is a flourishing one. It 
was settled entirely by Northern people, who, in keeping up 
regular communication with their friends at the North, 
been the means of bringing capital to Georgia from all 
They came, looked over the field, and remained with us. 

“Land is cheap in the South. In most cases it requires little, 
if any, capital to secure it. It can be rented on the most reason- 
able terms, and a small portion of the crops it yields is all that is 
required for the rental. 
work need not, therefore, be deterred from coming South by the 
price of land, or the permanency of employment when once they 
are enlisted in the work of farm development. 

“All the conditions South are favorable to capital and labor. 
The soil is fertile, the climate fine, the people hospitable. Let 
them come and test the fatness of the land for themselves.” — 7%e 
Constitution, Atlanta. 


have 
points 


Northern young men who are willing to 


**ANARCHIST ” AS AN EPITHET. 


HE editor of The Review of Reviews enters a vigorous 
protest against the practice of certain newspapers which he 

does not name, of calling everybody who finds fault with the 
present industrial relations “ Anarchist” and accessory to revolu- 
tionary 


outrages. He says in an editorial in the September 


issue : 


“The United States, since the Haymarket bomb-explosion in 
Chicago, has been almost wholly free from practical Anarchist 
attempts upon the lives of persons in authority. But there has 
become rife in this country one very deplorable practice, growing 
out of the abhorrence that is felt against both the doctrines and 
the doings of the Anarchists. Since the Anarchist to-day is the 
most dreaded and abhorred creature who has a place on this 
planet, it has come to be the custom of certain newspapers of an 
extreme type to denounce as an Anarchist any man whose repu- 
tation they wish to assail. Thus, within a few months, several 
prominent newspapers have called President Cleveland an An- 
archist because, forsooth, they held that the logical consequences 
of some of his political doctrines and public acts might be preju- 
dicial to the existing order of things. The supporters and lead- 
ers of the recent railway strike have been quite generally de- 
nounced as Anarchists by newspapers especially opposed to labor 
organizations. The point has been reached where certain news- 
papers would hardly be disposed to admit a difference between 
Trades Unionism and Anarchism. If the desperate character of 
this social malady justifies the making of special laws for the trial 
and punishment of Anarchists in European countries, and justi- 
fies our own authorities in the use of special precautions to pre- 
vent Anarchists from land- 
ing on our shores and from 
making inflammatory pub- 
lic speeches, it must follow 
that it is a terrible defa- 
mation and a most 
tardly offense to call a man 
an Anarchist who is in fact 
a law-abiding and worthy 
member of society. We 
will not now comment upon 
the propriety or impropri- 
ety of the charge that Mr. 
Debs, the President of the 
American Railway Union 





das- 


and leader of the recent 
A TEST OF ANARCHY. ‘ : P 
P oe . railway strike, is an Anar- 
Here is a means of knowing an Anarchist hin . His 7 1 
which Senator Hill might incorporate into chist. is methods ant 


his Bill.—Minneapolis Journal. conduct are soon to become 
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the subject of full review in the courts of law. But we must 
protest with earnestness against the unbridled malevolence that 
has used this epithet against the President of the United States, 
and against certain reputable teachers and professors in lead- 
ing colleges. As against the President of the United States, the 
epithet is merely an indignity which cannot injure Mr. Cleve- 
land, and can only do harm to the newspapers which would con- 
descend to such an impropriety. But as against a political econ- 
omist and honored teacher like Professor Ely, the offense is more 
serious, because the accusation is more seriously made. Certain 
newspapers have gone so far as to declare that Professor Ely and 
other specified teachers are essentially Anarchists, and that they 
ought to be punished as such. The charges against Professor 
Ely reflect upon the University of Wisconsin as well as upon 
himself, and at his demand they are to be examined by the Board 
of Regents of that institution, It is entirely legitimate to dis- 
agree with an economist’s views and teachings; but it is crimi- 
nally wicked to misrepresent those views and teachings in such 
a manner as to injure his reputation. And it is dastardly beyond 
expression falsely to charge such a man with being an Anarchist, 
—that is, an enemy of the law and the social order.” 

The Chicago Times (Dem.) expresses similar sentiments on 
the same subject, writing as follows: 

“To a certain class of minds engaged in journalism, it appears 
useless to bother with sincere discussion of a disputed point when 
they can put their opponents to confusion by merely hissing the 
terrifying word ‘Anarchist!’ ‘They conduct a controversy much 
after the style of the street gamin, whose response to any criti- 
cism is ‘Oh, rats!’ If it is suggested that existing industrial 
organization is crushing ambition and hope out of the working- 
man, they cry ‘Anarchy!’ If it is urged that monopoly of natu- 
ral opportunities by a class makes it virtually impossible for the 
individual shorn of special privilege to rise, the single answer is 
‘Anarchy!’ If honest question of the justice of existing laws is 
raised, and the people are asked to consider the wisdom of 
amending them by orderly political process, shallow sheets still 
reply with the parrot cry of ‘Anarchy!’ Some forty years ago 
when the crusade against chattel slavery had attained about 
the proportions that the fight against wage slavery shows to-day, 
the universal response to any argument for the abolition of 
slavery was, ‘So you want your sister to marry a nigger!’ To- 
day the parrot cry of ‘Anarchy!’ meets the same need for a 
retort for people unable to argue. But it will be quite as futile 
a weapon for controversy as was the earlier and even more 
flippant cry of defenders of slavery.” 


GERMAN BIMETALLISTS ON SILVER. 


HE Review of Reviews for September publishes President 

E. Benjamin Andrews’ (of Brown University) translation 

of the report of the bimetallist members of the late German Silver 

Commission. The translator regards the report as “one of the 

most telling and weighty summaries of the case for bimetallism 

that has ever been made.” Its authors—Dr. Arendt, Leuschner, 
Wiilfing, and others—are scholars of high standing. 

The authors declare that they consider it proved by science 
and experience, as well as by the admissions of gold monometal- 
lists, that the power of gold to purchase goods has risen since the 
general extension of the gold standard (1873), and is still rising. 
This unnatural advance has produced the following industrial 
evils: (1) An incessantly heavier burden is falling on the debtor, 
in favor of the creditor, and the debtor becoming unable to pay, 
the creditor is involved at last in the ruin; (2) German agricul- 
ture is depressed in consequence of the necessity of selling a con- 
stantly increasing amount of agricultural products to pay rent, 
taxes, interest, and wages, and also on account of the successful 
competition of the silver countries; (3) German manufactures 
suffer in consequence of a decrease of exports and other causes; 
(4) the desire to engage in industry is checked by the perpetual 
fall in prices, and capital seeks investment in uncertain foreign 
securities; (5) the value of land is decreasing and the rural sec- 
tions of the country are losing population. 


These evils, and many others, continue the authors of the re- 
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The serfs of the Goldbugs concentrate their fire upon7Colorado, the chief 
citadel of the People and the Free-coinage cause. If they can reduce that, 
the rest is easy.—News, Denver. 


port, are certain to bring about a business crisis such as the world 
has never yet passed through, and nothing can avert the danger 
or bring the relief now needed but a restitution of silver to its 
former coequality with gold. Among the benign results prom- 
ised by the restitution of silver is the adoption of a single measure 
of value for all mankind, instead of the separate measures ren- 
dered necessary by the division of the world into gold- and silver- 
using countries. 

Finally, the report affirms that the speedy establishment of in- 
ternational bimetallism is necessary, more particularly, in view 
of the testimony of expert geologists that the fears of a too great 
production of silver are utterly unjustified, and that the production 
of gold cannot maintain itself at its present height. The report 
says in conclusion : 

“The gold production of to-day, inadequate as it is, is rapidly using up 
the world's last great gold-reserves. To build the world’s coinage-system 
upon a production which can at best last only some decades is as impossi 
ble as a coinage-system based upon the chance of ‘ surprises.’ 

‘““A provident statesmanship cannot discredit silver and let it lose its 
value, when all human foresight is to the effect that the metal will be abso- 
lutely indispensable in the future. 

“The present moment, witnessing an increase in gold-production which 
may be the last, is precisely the time to carry through an international sys- 
tem of bimetallism, as this can now be done without any fearthat gold 
will leave the circulation or attain an agio. Those who prophesy a gold 
agio in case of bimetallism overlook the fact that they thereby ascribe to 
gold a scarcity and dearness too great to allow of gold possibly continuing 
the sole standard.” 

The Fall of Prices Not a Calamity.—‘‘ The German minority 
report first gives us the usual lugubrious account of the ‘general 
fall of prices,’ due, as they think, to the gold standard. Now, 
prices of commodities must be either advancing, or declining, or 
stationary. The world has no experience of stationary prices, 
and probably never will have. Therefore, those who cry out 
against declining prices must be in favor of advancing ones, but 
how far they would push the advance they do not say. Is there 
any limit to the desirable advance? If so, what is to be done 
when it is reached? As prices cannot be stationary, there must 
then be a decline. So we do not avoid misery by gratifying the 
bimetallists. We only postpone it. 

“Tf it could be shown that the single gold standard had caused 
the decline in prices which has taken place since 1873, that fact 
would be its best title to be considered a benefit, because it is 
demonstrable that wages have advanced during the same period, 
with the result of giving to the great mass of the people more 
comforts for a given amount of their labor than they could com- 
mand before. This is clearly shown by the report on wholesale 
prices, wages, and transportation made by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance, March 3, 1893—a work which has never been sur- 
passed in this or any other country in fulness, thoroughness, and 
impartiality. This report has been analyzed by Professor Taus- 
sig, and his conclusion, in which we entirely agree, is this: 

‘“** All in all, the figures show that the purchasing power of money-wages 
has been rising steadily for at least twenty years, and that the decline in 
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prices since 1873, and especially since 1882, has been a source of prosperity 
and not of depression to the community at large.’ 

“Those who believe that declining prices are advantageous to 
the world are under no embarrassment when asked to name their 
limit, since in the extremest case all kinds of goods would be 
obtainable for nothing or next to nothing. It cannot be shown, 
however, that the decline in prices has been due to an apprecia- 
tion of gold. Mr. David A. Wells, in his work entitled ‘Recent 
Economic Changes’, accounts satisfactorily for the decline in price 
of all the staple articles of commerce which have really declined 
since 1873, by new inventions and facilities for producing or 
transporting the same. In Mr. Wells’ book, each article is ex- 
amined separately and the authorities are given in each case. 
Mr. Edward Atkinson also has challenged the bimetallists ‘to 
name a single article of necessary or common use—food, fuel, 
materials for clothing or shelter—in respect to which the fall in 
the price on a gold basis between 1873 and 1892 cannot be fully 
accounted for, or even more, by reductions in the labor cost that 
can be specifically traced to the applications of science and in- 
vention to their production and distribution.’”"—7khe Evening 
Post (Ind.), New York. 


A SUCCESSFUL STRIKE AGAINST THESWEAT- 
ING SYSTEM. 


FTER a strike lasting but four days, the several thousand 
garment-workers of New York won a victory which, it is 
claimed, involves the abolition of the “sweating system” * and 
thus solves a problem which philanthropists and thinkers have 
vainly grappled with for many years. ‘The strikers were all for- 
eigners, mostly Jewish immigrants, and their grievances were 
such that the public and the Press heartily supported them in 
their moderate demands. They struck for a ten-hour work-day 
and an increase of wages. Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, a well- 
known philanthropist, and Dr. Jane E. Robbins, of the College 
Settlement Society, took up the cause of the strikers, and ap- 
pealed to leading men and women to cooperate with them. Mrs. 
Lowell thus stated the strikers’ case to a reporter: 

“I think that the cause of these people deserves moral and financial sup- 
port. I was familiar with their condition last Winter, throughjmy connection 
with the East Side Relief Work Committee. The destitution existing among 
the garment-makers then was very great. They were glad to work in our 
shops at 75 cents a day; many had formerly earned from $18 to $25 a week. 
Others were glad to labor onthe streets at $1a day. When their regular 
work began, there was not much of it todo; and they were in such a state 
of depression that they were obliged to take any wages they could get. One 
of the secretaries of their unionstold me that men were working in his trade, 
sixteen and seventeen hours a day, for five dollars a week. I said to him, 
“Why do they do it?’ Hesaid, ‘They have no courage left; they do not 
dare to say a word.’ This has gone on so, and now that the work has begun 
they show a great deal of intelligence ani courage in immediately demand- 
ing a better state of things. What they have chosen is acute starvation for 
a short time ; they have been experiencing chronic starvation. 

“Can there be any question that people should refuse to work for eighteen 
hours a day, and for wages that cannot support them decently? Farmers’ 
wives and daughters who do some of this work, I think, too, should be ap- 
pealed to, to ask a reasonable price for their time, and not, because they are 
supported, do the work for a price that people cannot live on.” 

The New York Press, without exception, supported the strikers, 
questioning only the timeliness of the movement. But the con- 
tractors yielded without great opposition, and it is believed that 
the manufacturers will grant the advance promised by the con- 
tractors. The terms conceded by the contractors are as follows: 

* Ten hours shall constitute a day’s work ; wages shall be paid weekly ; 
finishers shall receive at least $9 per week ; fitters shall receive at least $10 
per week ; pressers shall receive at least $11 per week ; basters shall receive 
at least $13 per week ; operatcrs shall receive at least $15 per week.” 

A Genuine Labor Victory.—‘“In spite of the outrages com- 
mitted by the strike of the American Railway Union and the vast 
injury done to the country in the name of organized labor, we 
venture to say that no right-minded man or woman failed to 
sympathize with the most recent labor demonstration of this 
kind, the strike of the coat-makers of this city, to which we called 
attention some days ago. 

“It is not often that the public can sympathize rationally with 
strikes. Even when the sympathy is with the oppressed and ill- 
* Understanding by the term ‘“‘sweating’’ simply extremely under-paid 
toil, and not tenement-house work, with which it is generally identified. 
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treated, the latter usually forfeit it by recourse to violence and 
lawlessness. It is gratifying to record a strike which was abso- 
lutely justified by the circumstances and which has not been dis- 
figured or deformed by lawlessness, violence, or disorder, and one 
that has triumphed so completely as this one. 

“It is not less gratifying because the strikers are nearly all for- 
eigners of very recent arrival, and that few of them can speak 
our language, and that they are fugitives from imperial and social 
persecution. Their privations, resulting from the keenness of 
competition among them for employment, have been very great. 
The merciless exactions of their employers have ground them 
down to the lowest level of American wage-earners. They have 
revolted against the traditional tyranny of ‘a dollar a day,’ and 
have fallen swiftly into the American method of asserting their 
rights. Indeed, these poor, patient strangers have set an exam- 
ple which the enlightened American wage-earner may ponder 
over with profit to himself and benefit to the public. 

“The result of the strike is complete victory, not only over 
their employers, but over a system, the abominable ‘sweating’ 
or piece system, under which they have been gradually reduced 
to one-third of their former remuneration. They are placed upon 
regular wages, ranging from $9 to $15 a week, or more than 
double their former receipts, and take their places beside their 
new fellow-citizens upon equal terms. 

“This is a genuine victory for labor, won by patient working- 
people under orderly methods and with the full sympathy of the 
community. Under these conditions labor will always win, and 
these conditions will be present only when it deserves to win. ”"— 
The Commercial Advertiser (Rep.), New York. 


A Remarkable Achievement,—‘ The strike that the coat-makers 
have won so gallantly is in some respects one of the most notable 
in the city. No strike of considerable dimensions was ever won 
so quickly or so completely. Its great importance, however, lies 
in its relation to the sweating system. Forseventeen years there 
have been an endless succession of efforts made by philanthropic 
persons to destroy this system. Laws have been made and all 
varieties of measures tried, but none were successful. But the 
workers themselves have accomplished the result in four days. ”— 
The Herald (/nd. - ew York. 

Sympathy with Peaceful Methods.—‘'’The public at large, by 
professing sympathy with the strikers, has in effect declared that 
cheapness might be carried too far, and that it did not desire 
garments to be cheapened by the small fraction of their price that 
could be saved by not paying living wages to the makers of them. 
The sentiment of the ‘Song of the Shirt’ will always commend 
itself to the people, when the people ere made to see that 

“*It is not linen they're wearing out, 
But human creatures’ lives.’ 

“But this sympathy, general as it was, might easily have been 
averted from the strikers if they had conducted the strike as 
strikers whose cases were originally not without merit have been 
known todo. Itis quite true that these strikers were under no 
temptation to commit breaches of the peace or to resort to riot. 
Such a resort is invariably made in order to prevent the employ- 
ment of those who are willing to take the places the strikers have 
abandoned. In this case there were no such persons, and could 
not be, for if a practiced worker cannot really earn a living at 
the current wages, an unpracticed person would starve outright 
upon them. 
no violence, no intimidation, and therefore nothing to check the 
tide of popular sympathy.”— 7k%e 7zmes (Dem.), New York. 


3ut, as a matter of fact, there has been no disorder, 


Reorganization of the Garment-Industry Under the New Tariff. 
—‘ The decline in retail prices of ready-made garments since 1890 
has been surprising, even paradoxical; but its principal explana- 
tion is found in the continually lower prices paid for making up, 
the result of the sweating system, aided by the abnormal increase 
in the competition for work among the forced emigrants from 
Poland and Russia, unfamiliar with our language, unskilled in 
other pursuits, and therefore practically at the mercy of the con- 
tractors. The breaking-down of prices once under way, it would 
not have been possible for any manufacturer to refuse or neglect 
to avail himself of the opportunity for getting his work done 
cheaper, as otherwise he would soon be driven out by competi- 
tion. As things now are, however, we strongly hope that a gen- 
eral reorganization of this class of labor will be effected by which 
higher prices can be obtained and maintained.-—Zhe Dry 
Goods Economist, New York. 
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CHURCH-MEMBERS AND SALOONS. 
C' YNSIDERABLE attention has been paid by the Press to an 


address recently made before a Church body in this State 
by Mr. James F. Dailey, of Philadelphia. The address gave the 
results of an investigation made by Mr. Dailey into the church- 


rélations of those who, in Philadelphia, have put their names to 


the petitions for license or have gone on the bonds of saloon- 
keepers. At the request of 7he Outlook, Mr. Dailey prepared 
these results in form for a paper, which is published by it, to 
gether with an editorial note indorsing Mr. Dailey as one whose 
character can be relied upon. We make the following extracts 
from Mr. Dailey’s papet 

“It is the theory of our Constitution that this is a government 
of the people, by the people, and for the people; but the govern 
ment de facto in Philadelphia is a government of saloon politi- 
cians, by saloon politicians, and for saloon politicians. The irre 
fragable proofs of this are herein presented, through necessity 
only partially. When, on the first day of last February, I began 
this exhaustive research, it was only with the purpose of discov 
ering who the office-holders and politicians were who were 
engaged in binding on our shoulders the burdens and crimes of 
our saloons. It was not expected that the Church, the Protestant 
Church—and I speak on this _— without any religious bias 
would be found so conspicuously in the liquor business; but as 
the investigation advan« ed day by day, names familiar in Church 
work became unpleasantly numerous, until they began to make 
quite a show in numbers. 

“The only Church into which a methodical examination was 
made was the Protestant Episcopal Church. This branch of 
Christianity held its vestry elections on Easter Monday, the day 
on which the last License Court opened, and as the names of the 
newly-elected vestries were published in the daily papers, a com- 
parison of them with the names of the signers on saloon-license 
petitions easily revealed the apparent connection between the two 
institutions—namely, the Church and the saloon. Conspicuous 
among the vestries was that of the Church of the Redemption, 
Twenty-second and Callowhill Streets. Of the eight vestrymen, 
six signed for ten saloons in that vicinity, a neighborhood that 
has always been well supplied with drinking facilities. Here 
politics also made their appearance. Alexander Crowe, Jr., one 
of the vestrymen, the Republican leader in the ward, the Fif- 
teenth, es -d his signature, or rather his name appears, on 
the applications of five different aspirants for saloon privileges. 

“The Church of the Mediator, Nineteenth and Lombard Streets, 
is also prominent in this respect, one vestryman signing for a 
saloon directly opposite the church. Among the vestrymen sign- 
ing here is the Hon. Alexander Colesberry, United States Mar- 
shal, who also appeared as counsel for several saloons in various 
- rts of the city. In looking over the newspaper files of the time 

last March), I find that a city missionary testifie dagainst one of 
hie places for which Mr. Colesberry was counsel. The witness 
said that‘a great many young women, old women, poor and 
abandoned women, some with hardly any clothes on, go there 
with kettles and come out with beer and ale.’ In one case where 
a church was a remonstrant against a saloon, Mr. Colesberry is 
reported as saying: ‘Your honors, the churches mean well, but 
they make mistakes. Why, lama vestryman.’ The other Prot- 
estant Episcopal churches, the names of some of the vestry of 
which appear on license applications, are St. Andrew’s, Eighth 
and Spruce; All Saints’, St. John the Evangelist, St. John’s 
Church of the Transfiguration (where Councilman Patton is a 
signer), St. Mary's, St. Stephen's, St. David’s, St. Timothy’s, 
Manayunk; St. James’, West Philadelphia; Emmanuel, Holmes- 
burg; Emmanuel, Richmond; and Grace Church, Twenty-second 
Ward. These are all city churches, and the vestrymen signers 
number between thirty and forty. 

“The names of the church officials and members of other Protes- 
tant churches not being accessible without an immense deal of 
labor, a clear declaration cannot be made concerning their con- 
nection with the liquor traffic; but in four special cases, where 
clergymen were shown the list of names of license-signers in 
their particular wards, each one was able to point out members of 
his or other churches among the names—an almost sure indication 
that the iniquitous Brooks high-license law has struck its poison- 
ous fangs deep into the body of the Church. 


‘The very names, in 
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many cases, make one feel the proximity of the Church, more 
particularly Information on the sub- 


ject came to me from various quarters. In one instance a young 


in the aristocratic wards 


man, a Sunday-school scholar, pointed out the names of two 
Methodist Sunday-school teachers; but these records were lost 


There were no religious differences in the matter of signing the 


ul 


netit 


petitions, for, while the majority of applicants were Cath 


license 
olics, their Protestant brethren cheerfully loaned them the use of 
their names. One United Presbyterian clergyman, interested in 
a mission, was Baeuabal to find that a member of his denomina- 
tion had signed the license of a man who wanted to start a 
saloon in the mission building, with only a board partition be 
tween. 

Among the Presbyterian churches where the saloon has ap- 
parently entered are the Harper Memorial, Olivet, the Gaston, 
the Wylie Memorial—the former through a member of the City 
Council. In two cases in the Methodist Church, two former class- 
leaders recently got into the saloon politics of their wards and 
then out of the Church, and finally appear on the license-signing 
list. Is it for this that we license the saloon? In Kensington 
Methodist Church, two leading members had their names forged 
in the interest of a saloon-keeper, and the Spring Garden Metho- 
dist Church has one, if not two, members who appear on the list 
of license-signers, both of them being members of City Council. 
This was discovered by the late pastor, the Rev. Dr. Hurlburd 
Union Methodist Church, Broad Street Methodist Church, and 
three English Lutheran churches were also among the delin- 
quents. In the Baptist churches two official members are among 
the signers. ... 

“But this is not all. I have shown how the saloon and the 
church agree together; it now remains to be shown how the 
saloons and the public schools of Philadelphia are brought into 


inharmonious harmony. Here is the story in tabulated form 











School Signing No. of 
Ward Directors School Licenses 
in Wards Directors Signed. 
First I ¢ I 
Second I 4 I 
h I 7 rf 
x 1 7 17 
*Fif 1 ¢ 25 
Sid I 12 3 
Se 13 2 4 
SEN. 5.60 b.nd6edeseacieratan 1 2 I 
SN SPP re 13 7 28 
ti OTe tT 13 I 1 
See 13 10 27 
yl Pee 13 5 14 
A. wan.0dee6eedadbae 13 4 ) 
*Fourteenth 13 1 8 
Fifteenth 13 5 9 
Sixteenth. I 3 11 
BOvVemteentD 22.2 «+ 2vvcveee I r?) 2 
AMNTOOMER. ...2scccvccceceses I I 2 
Co. ar 13 2 9 
Eh WORCY -MEEE...0.. . cc ccscecee : 13 3 8 
*T wentv-second I 3 4 
Twenty third 13 ° oO 
Twent 17 o 
ST went y-fifth ...ccrcccccscces I 4 ~ 
Twenty-sixth. I 2 3 
ee seventh TTTT" 19 Ss I« 
Twenty-eigh §nsaoesebwae I I 2 
Twenty-ninth, 13 I 2 
TI etl bicanie Gh 13 5 10 
TRITty-MTBt . . .ccccccccsccess I 3 4 
T _ Frere 13 ° > 
7 Eb cccevsassu ep ¥enwe 14 6 13 
T tl 1S - 
Syoles Cy: Serer ey ry 13 é I 
Thirtv-sixtl 13 < ( 
Thirty-seventh sesena 13 4 ¢ 
Total osbieun 496 45 495 


“By this we see that 145 school directors, men in whose hands 
rests the education of the children, signed 405 licenses. In those 
wards marked thus (*) from one to four members of the sectional 
board are saloon-keepers. And these men were elected by church 
members and saloon-keepers in unison! Is this aright sort of 
school directorship? 

‘The strangest part of the whole investigation was the insight 
given about the delegation which left Philadelphia to nominate 
the Republican candidate for Governor on May 28, last. There 
were sixty-three delegates. Of this number two were saloon- 
keepers, two were directors in a brewery which increased its 
sales 74 per cent. the last six months of 1893, one had been a 
saloon-keeper for twenty-five years, and thirty-eight were sign- 
ers, bondsmen, counsel—one, both, or all three—for from one to 
thirteen saloon licenses each. And this delegation handed the 
nomination to a Methodist church trustee! 


“ THE Ohio wool-growers grow the greater portion of their wool in long- 
drawn-out resolutions."’"— Zhe Post, Washington 
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“THE OPENING OF THE EMPIRE.” 


HIS is the significant caption of an article in WcClure's 

Magazine, for September, on the irrigation problem 

in the West, contributed by Mr. Cy Warman, a Western journal- 
ist and poet. Mr. Warman opens his articles as follows: 


“Millions of acres of land are lying idle in Western Kansas and 
Nebraska, in Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Arizona, New Mexico, and California, wanting only the 
magic touch of water to make them bloom into a flower-garden, 
and yet producing nothing but lean coyotes, sun-dogs, and 
scenery. According to the estimates of Major Powell, there are 
one million square miles of these lands which need only water to 
render them productive. Special Agent Hinton estimates that 
there are seventeen million acres of arid lands which the General 
Government should and could reclaim.” 


Alluding to recent industrial occurrences, Mr. Warman says: 


“The farm is more desirable than the poorhouse. It is better to 
‘bug’ potatoes than to walk in the rear ranks of an industrial 
army, receiving bayonets when you ask for bread. The reclama- 
tion of the arid lands or a part of them will open a new empire to 
new people. It will provide a new place where men may go and 
plant a vine and a fig-tree. Here will they build a vast, un- 
crowded city in the open air, with ten-acre lots, and streets as 
long as a river. Think of the advantage of living in such an 
atmosphere, surrounded by such scenes as this new country will 
afford! What a change it would be to the thousands who are 
now breathing the bad air of the overfull cities !” 
And not only is the irrigated farm better than the poorhouse, 


it is actually better than the ordinary farm. Mr. Warman says: 


“The irrigated farm is the only ‘sure thing’ farm on the face 
of the Earth. Here a man may, for the small sum of one dollar 
an acre, make it rain or shine, on any or all of his acres, when he 
wills. An irrigated farm never wears out. There are farms in 
New Mexico that have been irrigated for two hundred and fifty 
years, and they are to-day as good as new. What can be 
accomplished by irrigation has been demonstrated in Northern 
Colorado, the garden spot of the West, if not of the world. T. 
De Witt Talmage, having seen this garden which has been 
planted in the desert wastes of a waveless sea, returned to 
Brooklyn and preached a sermon on irrigation, saying: 

“* About eight hundred millions of people of the Earth to-day are kept 
alive on food raised on irrigated ground; and here we have allowed to lie 
waste, given up to rattlesnake, prairie-dog, and bat, land enough to sup- 
port whole nations of industrious population. 

““*Experiments have proven that’ten acres of irrigated land will pro- 
duce as much as fifty acres here where we rely upon the rainfall. Wehave 
our freshets and our droughts, but in those lands that are to be scientifi- 
cally irrigated, there will be neither freshets nor droughts. As you takea 
pitcher, get it full of water, set it on the table, and drink from it when you 
are thirsty, and never think of drinking a whole pitcherful at once, so will 
Colorado catch the rain in the rainy season, take up the waters of her rivers 
in great pitchers of reservoirs, and from them refresh herself whenever she 
wills.’”’ 


There are at present, says Mr. Warman, over two hundred and 
sixty-three thousand irrigated acres in Utah, over sixty-five thou- 
sand in Arizona, and ninety-two thousand in New Mexico. The 
annual cost of water is one dollar and fifty cents an acre in Ari- 
zona, and ninety-one cents in Utah. That irrigation affords ex- 
cellent opportunities for the employment of capital is shown by 
the returns of the census of 1880, according to which the first 
cost of irrigated lands, with their water-rights, had been a little 
over seventy-seven million dollars, while their value at the time 
of the census was over two hundred and ninety-six million dollars 
—an increase of 203 per cent. 

Much has been said about the sufferings of Colorado under leg- 
islation unfavorable to her silver mines. Mr. Warner says that 
“if all Colorado's gold, silver, lead, and copper mines were closed 
forever, it would not be half so hard on the State as would be the 
failure of her fields to produce. The drying up of her irrigating 
canals would cost the people four dolfars for every dollar they 
would lose by the closing of all the silver mines in the State.” 
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“GOVERNMENT BY INJUNCTIONS.” 


HE methods adopted to suppress the railroad riots at Chicago 
have given rise to some important legal questions never 
before raised, at least in their present form. The use made of 
injunctions by Judges Grosscup and Woods is the most important 
of these questions. It is generally admitted, both by those sus- 
taining and those assailing the propriety of these injunctions, that 
they marked an extension of the exercise of authority by the Fed- 
eral courts beyond any previous exercise of authority in our his- 
tory, excepting that witnessed in the case of the injunctions issued 
a few weeks before by Judge Jenkins to restrain the strikers on 
the Northern Pacific. Whether the authority itself has been ex- 
tended, or simply the exercise of it, seems to be the subject of 
consideration. Judge Tully, of Chicago, contributes to /he 
Times, of that city, an article on the subject, in which he criticizes 


Attorney-General Olney in severe terms. He says: 


“When violence and disorder attended the late strike, Presi- 
dent Cleveland declared that there was no time to discuss the 
means of suppressing the same. He wasright, but now, as the 
strike is over, the time for discussion has arrived. 

“Cleveland is receiving the plaudits of the multitude, particu- 
larly of the Republicans, for bringing Federal intervention to the 
suppression of the strike in a new and hitherto unheard-of man- 
ner. But the rightfulness of that action and the effect of it asa 
precedent has yet to be submitted to the sober second thought of 
the people of the United States. Will the verdict of the public, 
uninfluenced by self-interest or by apparent necessity of meeting 
the particular emergency, be the same as at present? I apprehend 
not. 

“Olney’s scheme was this: To cause to be filed in the United 
States courts at the different points where the strike existed a 
Bill in equity under the Inter-State Commerce Law, or an injunc- 
tion to enjoin the officers of the American Railway Union and 
every other person on Earth from interfering with railroad-cars 
and trains engaged in inter State commerce or in carrying the 
United States mail, upon the alleged ground that the American 
Railway Union officers and other persons unknown were engaged 
in a conspiracy to prevent inter-State commerce and to obstruct 
the United States mail; to present this Bill to a United States 
judge and obtain, without a notice to any one, an ex parte injunc- 
tion; to attempt to serve this injunction upon the mob or rioters, 
and as they were sure to treat the injunction with contempt, to 
call on the United States military to enforce this negative prohibi- 
tory injunction. That was the new device of this railroad At- 
torney-General. Call on the United States judiciary to enjoin a 
mob or riot and then upon the military to enforce the injunction 
upon the mob or riot. 

“It was certainly something novel for the executive power to 





THE COMPACT. 


Sugar-Trust Mephistopheles to Cariyle-Faust: ‘*Come, write. Does thy 
hand tremble? Whence this trepidation? ’Tis a full treasury that invites 
thee.’’—J/nter-Ocean, Chicago. 
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seek to make use of the judiciary as a tool or instrument for sup- 
pressing amob. It was the first instance in our history. The 
duty of the legislative power is to make the laws, of the executive 
power to enforce the laws, and of the judiciary to declare the 
laws. 

“Who before Olney conceived of the idea of calling upon a 
court of chancery to put down a mob or quell a riot, or who ever 
before used it for such a purpose ? 

“While it is admitted that as a rule a court of chancery can- 
not be used to enjoin violence, disorder, or a mob, yet it is con- 
tended that under the Inter-State Commerce Act the United States 
Government is expressly given the right to apply to a court of 
chancery for its aid in enforcing that Act, and to restrain parties 
from violating its provisions. 

“While Judge Cooley and ex-President Harrison express their 
approval of Cleveland's acts, neither of them refers to this new 
contrivance of suppressing mobs or strikes by injunction. Both 
of these gentlemen are known to be so strongly in favor of 
corporations as to detract very much from the weight of their 
opinions upon this matter. 

“ Attorney-General Olney has made the Federal Government 
join hands with the railway-managers, to destroy labor-organiza- 
tions. Itremains yet to be seen whether the United States courts 
will sanction such a prostitution of the spirit and purpose of this 
remedial Act intended to protect the people against the railways. 

“There can be no question. that this Inter-State Commerce 
Act is being used fora purpose that the lawmakers never thought 
of. It is true that the Act refers to trusts, unlawful combina- 
tions, and conspiracies, and gives the United States Government 
the right to sue at law or in equity to punish and restrain them, 
but such general words should be construed with reference to the 
evils sought to be remedied, and should not be applied to matters 
or subjects wholly foreign to the interest of the lawmakers. 

“No one can suppose for a moment that if it had been sug- 
gested that under the terms ‘unlawful combinations and conspir- 
acies’ the Law could be used to suppress strikes, it could ever have 
passed the House of Representatives. ; 

“Conceding that the law is applicable to a strike-combination 
which may affect inter-State commerce, yet the use that has been 
made of it in the injunction cases has been oppressive and harsh 
in the extreme. 

“Several attempts have been made to enforce this act against 
trusts and unlawful combinations of capital (not, however, under 
our present Attorney-General), and the courts have uniformly 
refused to issue any preliminary injunction or any restraining 
order prior to a final hearing of the cause. Why, in this case, 
should a preliminary injunction issue, without any hearing and 
without any notice? Is it not to, on ex farte affidavits, adjudge 
a party guilty of a penal offense without notice and without his 
day in court? 

“Attorney-General Olney by this court proceeding has done 
more to bring the administration of justice into contempt than all 
his predecessors from the beginning of the Government. He 
should be awarded a patent for this scheme of ‘Government by 
injunctions. ’” 


THE LATEST LYNCHING CASE. 


& as symposium on lynching in last week’s Dicest brought 

into strong relief the fact that even the avowed apologists 
for lynching hold that only one crime can justify the practice. 
Outrages on white women are alleged to be the sole cause of the 
popularity of lynch law in the South. But the apology does not 
apply to the latest case of lynching. Six negro prisoners, sus- 
pected of barn-burning, were arrested near Memphis, Tenn., on 
Saturday, September 1, and put in charge of a single deputy- 
sheriff. He led them into an ambush where fifty white men 
were concealed, and they were shot down, without warning, just 
as they stood manacled and chained together. The Governor of 
Tennessee has offered a reward for the detection of the authors 
of the crime. The Grand Jury has already found indictments 
against a few of the accessories. 

The Southern papers, without exception, are condemning this 
deed in the most vigorous and emphatic terms. The following 
outspoken editorial from 7he ./empAis Scimitar, the nearest city 
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to the place of the tragedy, voices the opinion of the entire 
Southern Press: 


“The victims of this cruel deed had been convicted of no 
offense. It was not even known whether the suspicion attaching 
to them was of a reasonable character or simply the result of fol- 
lowing ‘clues’ that might have existed only in the officer’s imag- 
ination. It is possible that every one of the six was innocent. 
People are arrested every day on suspicion which proves to be 
groundless. Every day officers of the law make blunders which 
work serious wrong to the unoffending. Perhaps, if brought to 
trial, all six would have been acquitted. The fact as to their 
guilt or innocence will never be known. It lies smothered in the 
bloody dirt of that Millington road. 

“The question now is, What are we going to do about the mur- 
der of these men? The first person plural is used in its most 
general sense, for the matter concerns all of us. Every one of 
us is touched with blood-guiltiness in this matter, unless we prove 
ourselves ready to do our duty as civilized men and citizens who 
love their country and are jealous of its good name. 

“We can understand and appreciate the frenzy of the man 
whose mother, wife, sister, or daughter has been foully violated, 
and we can even excuse this man and his neighbors and friends 
when they make short work of the ravisher. Rape is a crime 
that stands apart and the summary punishment of it is confined 
to no section of the country. 

“But the trouble is that the lynching spirit grows with indul- 
gence, and having grown to the point of boldness recognizes no 
distinction beween the ravisher and the criminal of lesser degree. 
It finally comes to the pass that only the most trifling violations 
of the law are permitted to go to the courts for judgment. 

“We have come tothe jumping-off place in this matter. Those 
among us who are civilized, and have respect for the law, must 
compel those among us who are savages, and spit upon the law, 
to recognize the authority of force, since they will not own the 
restraints of right. We are held responsible by the world for 
their evil deeds, and the charge is just, unless we clear our skirts 
by the only means possible. If we fail in our duty, then must 
we bear without resentment the burden of reproach which the 


’ 


enemies of our section would cast upon us.’ 


THE LATE COMTE DE PARIS. 


By rot est mort/” Nota reigning or ruling King, but yet a 

man whom millions of Frenchmen regarded as the rightful 
administrator of the destinies of France. Prince Louis Philippe 
Albert of Orleans, Comte de Paris, Chief of the House Royal of 





THE LATE COMTE DE PARIS. 


France, died in exile, September 8, at Stowe House, Bucking- 
hamshire, England. The deceased never was pleased with the 
honors which his birth conferred upon him. He was a plain, 
unassuming gentleman, very much interested in school-reform, 
and passionately fond of children. The larger part of his life 
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has been passed in exile. Although the Republic appears to be 
fairly well-established in France, its supporters still fear the 
Monarchists, especially since the now deceased Prince voluntarily 
admitted the late Comte de Chambord to be the head of the 
Royalists, succeeding to all the claims connected with this honor 
upon the demise of the Comte de Paris. According to a Paris 
dispatch, the French Government does not feel justified in revo- 
k ng the edict of exile even after the death of the Comte de Paris, 
and permission will, therefore, be denied to bury him in the 
family vaults at Dreux. His longest stay in France was during 
the reign of Napoleon III., who did not fear his influence. 

The late Prince visited the United States twice. During his 
first visit he served as a captain of volunteers under General 
McClellan, in the Civil War, returning to Europe when the exe- 
‘eution of Emperor Maximilian of Mexico threatened to embroil 
the United States with France. His second visit made some stir 
in the diplomatic world: Port Collector Jcel B. Erhardt received 
him in the name of the President, and Whitelaw Reid was forced 
to explain to the French Government that this official reception 
was due toa mistake. The Comte de Paris was fairly successful 
as a writer on sociological and economic subjects. He wrote 
under assumed names, and some of his articles in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes have been freely translated, especially a paper on 
the trades-unionism of England. 


THE VERMONT VOTE AND THE POLITICAL 
TIDE. 


uated is a Republican State, but it is admitted on all 

hands that the rise and fall of the Republican majorities of 
the State have always indicated the drift of the political tide 
throughout the North. In the election held last week, the Re- 
publican State ticket was carried by an unusually large majority— 
about 30,o0o—and the Democratic representation in the Legisla- 
ture was reduced to the smallest figure in many years. The 
Press has been discussing the question whether the result fore- 
shadows a Republican “tidal wave” in November. 


“Vermont is a State of well-informed and thoughtful men, who 
are probably far more familiar with national affairs than the bulk 
of our urban population. They read, study, and decide for them- 
selves. It was their privilege to render the first verdict upon 
the Thimblerig Tariff Act this year, and no community in the 
land could be found better qualified to perform that duty. Ver- 
mont’s handsome Republican plurality, exceeding the average 
figure of ‘off years,’ is an emphatic warning of the coming of the 
November avalanche.”—7he Journal (Rep.), Boston. 

“Disgust with the record of the Democratic Party—that is what 
the result in Vermont means. It is a disgust so profound that 
many Democrats would not take the trouble to go to the polls, 
their vote falling off about a quarter as compared with the corre- 
sponding election of 1890. The Democrats of the Green Mountain 
State are as ‘indomitable’ as are to be found anywhere, but 
even they have become wearied with the shuffling performances 
of their party since it came into full possession of the Federal 
Government. ‘There is every reason to expect a similar manifes- 
tation of public sentiment in Maine next week, and throughout 
the North in November.”— 7 he Evening Post (ind.), New Yor. 


“This is a grand verdict, and it is a protest on the part of the 
people of Vermont against the Democratic assaults upon the 
country’s industries and prosperity, which will make a deep im- 
pression in all parts of the country.”"—7he /ree Press (Rep.), 
Burlington, Vt. 

“The result shows that the Democrats must do wonders in the 
way of justifying popular confidence in that party if they are to 
escape an overwhelming defeat in the Congressional elections of 
November.”—7he Republican (Ind.), Springfield. 


“** BUSINESS is looking up’: Well, it could not well do otherwise. The 
Democratic party has had it flat on its back for a year now, It is acomfort 
to know that it has opened its eyes and is looking up.’’—7he /nter Ocean, 
Chicago. 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


“BETWEEN barbed-wire fences in Washington and political fences at 
home, the life of the statesman is by no means the sinecure that so: 


people affect to consider it.’’—7he Star, Washington 


“THE finaltriumph of Japan fs assured. It is getting the meat for 


Ss 
armies straight from Chicago.’ The Tribune, Chicago 
* IN vain does Colorado yearn 
For better things from fate, 
She’s no exception; she must learn 
To labor and to Waite 
The Star, Washington 
**COLORADO’S mountains are not as rocky as her. politics.’—7he Word, 
New York. 
“THE campaign literature now being dispensed by the Democratic com 
mittees is calculated to catch the coon either going or coming.”—Zhe /% 


Washington. 


‘AT its present rate of progress the China-Japanese war will come to an 
end about the time New York gets rapid transit.’’"—7he World, New York. 

“A LADY cannot afford to go into American politics, and if it grows much 
worse no gentleman can afford to touch it with « forty-foot pole.”’— 7% 
News, Galveston. 


“THERE'LL be a good deal of new material in the next Congress, judg- 
ing from the way nominating conventions have got in their work thus far 
in the South and West.’ —Z%e Globe, Boston 


“BETTER make it unanimous in Vermont.’’—7he Transcript, Boston 


““*WHUT hez Congress done’* asked the rural stump-speaker in strident 
tones of indignation. As he paused for a reply, a man with a big double- 
bass voice answered: ‘It hez done the American people.’ The Star, 
Washington. 


POPULIST EDITOR—“‘ See here, I want you to help meout.’’ Assistant 


“What's up?” ‘You know, we wrote last week that gold was increasing 
in value all the time, and here is a feller down in one of the back counties 
who wants to know if money that gets worth more every day ain’t the best 
kind of money fer a feller to have 


apolts. 


his pockets?”’—-7he Journal, dndian- 
* SUGAR is used to pacify wild animals It seems to pacify the United 
States Senate, too.”’—7he 7ranscrift, Boston, 


“THERE never was a warfare quite 
Like China’s with the Japanese- 


Win great and glorious victories 


NOTES. 


THE SUGAR-PLANTERS LEAVE THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY.—The sugar- 
planters’ convention in New Orleans, after listening to speeches denuncia 
tory of the Democratic Tariff Law, adopted resolutions to the effect that 
Louisiana having been betrayed by the Democratic Party's legislation eon 
the sugar-interests, the nomination and election of Protection candidates 
is an imperative necessity. It was also decided to affiliate with the Re 
publicans in the next elections. 


ANTI-LYNCHING MEETING IN FANEUIL HALL, BOSTON.—A mass-meeting 
was recently held in Boston’s **Cradle of Liberty,’ under the auspices of the 
Colored National League, to protest against Southern lynching. “William 
Lloyd Garrison was one of the principal speakers, while letters of sympathy 
were read from Dr. Edward E, Hale, George W. Cable, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, and other prominent men and women 


SECESSION OF SENATOR JONES,FROM THE REPUBLICAN PARTY.—Senatot 
John P. Jones, of Nevada, has announced that he will join the Populist Party, 
having lost faith in the Republican Party’s devotion to the cause of free 
coinage. Mr. Jones has been a Senator for twenty-two years, and has acted 
with the Republicans. The other Senator from Nevada, Mr. Stewart, 
seceded from the Republicans some time since. It is announced that Sena- 
tor Dubois, of Idaho, will follow Mr. Jones’ example unless the next 
Republican National Convention declares for free coinage at the rate of 
1 tor. 


THE COTTON-MILL STRIKE.—There has been no important change in the 
strike situation in New Bedford and Fall River, but it is believed that the 
operatives will have to endure a long period of idleness. The manufae- 
turers say that no attempt will be made to resume operations unless the 
quotation of goods are much higher than they are now. It is for the opera- 
tives to decide whether they prefer idleness to resumption of work under 
a reduced wage-schedule. 


THE LATE RAILROAD STRIKE IN CoURT.—The trial of Mr. Debs and the 
Directors of the American Railway Union, who are charged with contempt 
of court in violating the injunctions of Federai Judges against violating the 
Inter-State Commerce Law and interfering with mail trains, was opened at 
Chicago before Judge Woods on September 4. The counsel for the Govern- 
ment proceeded to introduce testimony proof of the charge, and at this 
writing the case of the Government is not concluded 


THE IRRIGATION CONGRESS.—Delegates of every State and Territory 
west of the Missouri River met in convention in Denver early last week to 
consider the subject of irrigation of arid lands, and the duty of the States 
and the Federal Government in relation to the matter. The delegates are 
now inspecting the various irrigation works in Colorado and Arkansas, 
but they will reconvene in Denver, and attempt to promulgate a general 
plan of reclaiming the Western deserts 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


POE IN PHILADELPHIA. 


E aes selections of Poe's correspondence published in 74%e 

Century, August, appear to have been but an earnest of a 
determination on Mr. Griswold’s part to do nothing by halves. 
In The Century, September, there are selections from Poe's 
correspondence with W. E. Burton, Washington Irving, N. P. 
Willis, Charles Dickens, and others. ‘These letters, twenty-four 
in all, are prefaced by a short sketch of Poe’s career for the 
period covering the correspondence—1839 to 1844. ‘The chief in- 
cidents of the period, as concerns Poe's material prospects, were 
the loss of his appointments on the staff, first, of 7e Gent/e- 
man's Magazine, secondly of Graham's Magazine, and, finally, 
his failure to get the clerkship at Washington which his friends 
had interested themselves to procure for him. All of these un- 
fortunate incidents are charged to his overmastering infirmity ; but 
it is only in the latter case that this appears from the correspon 
dence. Our selections are necessarily. limited. The first is a 
letter to Philip Pendleton Cook : 


‘* PHILADELPHIA, September 21, 1839. 

“My Deak Stk: I received your letter this morning—and read 
it with more pleasure than I can well express. You wrong me, 
indeed, in supposing that I meant one word of mere flattery in 
what I said. I have an inveterate habit of speaking the truth— 
and had I not valued your opinion more highly than that of any 
man in America I should not have written you as I did. 

“I say that I read your letter with delight. In fact I am aware 
of no delight greater than that of feeling one’s self appreciated 
(in such wild matters as ‘Ligeia’) by those in whose judgment 
one has faith. You read my most intimate spirit ‘like a book,’ 
and with the single exception of D'Israeli, I have had communi- 
cation with no other person who does. Willis had a glimpse of 
it—Judge Tucker saw about one half way through—but your 
ideas are the very echo of my own. Iam very far from meaning 
to flatter—I am flattered and honored. Beside me is now lying 
aletter from Washington Irving in which he speaks with enthusi- 
asm of a late tale of mine, ‘The Fall of the House of Usher, ’— 
and in which he promises to make his opinion public, upon the 
first opportunity—but from the bottom of my heart I assure you, 
I regard his best word as but dust in the balance when weighed 
with those discriminating opinions of your own, which teach me 
that you feel and perceive 

“Touching ‘Ligeia’ you are right;—all right—throughout. 
The gradual perception of the fact that Ligeia lives again in the 
person of Rowena is a far loftier and more thrilling idea than 
the one I have embodied. It offers in my opinion, the widest pos- 
sible scope to the imagination—it might be rendered even sub- 
lime. And this idea was mine—had I never written before I 
should have adopted it—but then there is ‘Morella.’ Do you 
remember there the gradua/ conviction on the part of the parent 
that the spirit of the first Morella tenants the person of the sec- 
ond? It was necessary, since ‘Morella’ was written, to modify 
‘Ligeia.’ I was forced to be content with a sudden half-con- 
sciousness, on the part of the narrator, that Ligeia stood before 
him. One point I have not fully carried out—I should have in- 
timated that the wz// did not perfect its intention—there should 
have been a relapse—a final one—and Ligeia (who had only suc- 
ceeded in so much as to convey an idea of the truth to the narra- 
tor) should be at length entombed as Rowena—the bodily altera- 
tions having gradually faded away. 

“But since ‘Morella’ is upon record, I will suffer ‘Ligeia’ to 
remain as itis. Your word that it is ‘intelligible’ suffices—and 
your commentary sustains your word. As for the mob—let them 
talk on. I should be grieved if I thought they comprehended 
me here. The ‘saith Verulam’ shall be put right—your ‘imper- 
tinence’ is quite pertinent. 

“I send The Gentleman's Magazine (July, August, Septem- 
ber). Do not think of subscribing. The criticisms are not 
worth your notice. Of course I pay no attention to them—for 
there are two of us. 

“It is not pleasant to be taxed with the twaddle of other people, 
or to let other people be taxed with ours. Therefore for the pres- 
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ent I remain upon my oars—merely penning an occasional para 
graph, without care. The critiques, such as they are, are all 
mine in the July number and all mine in the August and Septem- 
ber with the exception of the three first in each—which are by 


Burton. As soon as Fate allows I will have a Magazine of my 
own—and will endeavor to kick up a dust. Do you ever see 7he 
Pittsburg Examiner (a New Monthly)? I wrote a Review of 


‘Tortesa,’ at some length in the July number. In the October 
number of 7he Gentleman's Magazine, 1 Will have ‘William 
Wilson’ from ‘The Gift’ for 1840. This tale I think you will like 
—it is perhaps the best, although not the last, I have done. Dur- 
ing the autumn I will publish all in two volumes—and now I have 
done with my egotism. 

“It makes me laugh to hear you speaking about ‘romantic 
young persons’ as of a race with whom, for the future, you have 
nothing to do. You need not attempt to shake off or to banter 
off Romance. It is an evil you will never get rid of to the end of 
your days. It is a part of yourself—a portion of your soul. 
Age will only mellow it a little, and give it a holier tone. I will 
give your contributions a hearty welcome, and the choicest posi- 
tion in the magazine. Sincerely yours, 

*““Epcar A. Por.” 


The next is an extract of a letter from Poe to Longfellow 


“PHILADELPHIA, June 22, 1841. 

“DEAR Sirk: Your letter of the 19th May was received. I re- 
gret to find my anticipations confirmed, and that you cannot 
make it convenient to accept Mr. Graham’s proposition. Will 
you now pardon me for making another? 

“T need not call your attention to the signs of the times in 
respect to magazine literature. You will admit that the tendency 
of the age lies in this way—so far at least as regards the lighter 
letters. The brief, the terse, the condensed, and the easily cir 
culated will take place of the diffuse, the ponderous, and the in- 
accessible. Even our reviews (/ucus a non lucendo) are found 
too massive for the taste of the day: I do not mean for the taste 
of the tasteless, but for that of the few. In the mean time the 
finest minds of Europe are beginning to lend their spirit to maga- 
zines. In this country, unhappily, we have not any journal of 
the class which either can afford to offer pecuniary inducement to 
the highest talent, or which would be, in all respects, a fitting 
vehicle for its thoughts. In the supply of this deficiency there 
would be a point gained; and in the hope of at least partially 
supplying it, Mr. Graham and myself propose to establish a 
monthly magazine.” 


Early in March, 1843, Poe at the suggestion of some of his 
friends went to Washington to make a personal appeal for office. 
The visit became a “spree,” and Poe destroyed his only prospects 
of success in that direction. 

The following extracts from a letter from Poe to Thomas and 
Dow describes the home-coming ; and the note by Thomas, which 
follows, lets in a flood of subdued light upon an episode which 
there was no possibility of concealing : 


‘““ PHILADELPHIA, March 16, 1843. 

“My Dear Tuomas and Dow: I arrived here in perfect safety, 
and sober, about half-past four last evening—nothing occurring 
on the road of any consequence. I shaved and breakfasted in 
Baltimore, and lunched on the Susquehanna, and by the time I 
got to Philadelphia felt quite decent. Mrs. Clemm was expecting 
me at the car-office. I went immediately home, took a warm 
bath and supper, and then went to Clarke's [his partner in 7%e 
Stylus|. I never saw a man in my life more surprised to see 
another. He thought by Dow’s epistle that I must not only be 
dead but buried, and would as soon have thought of seeing his 
great-great-great-grandmother. Hereceived me, therefore, very 
cordially, and made light of the matter. I told him what had 
been agreed upon—that I was a little sick, and that Dow, know- 
ing I had been, in times past, given to spreeing on an extensive 
scale, had become unduly alarmed, etc., etc.—that when I found 
he had written, I thought it best to come home. He said my trip 
had improved me, and that he had never seen me looking so 
well /—and I don’t believe I ever did. This morning I took 
medicine, and, as it is a snowy day, will avail myself of the 
excuse to stay at home—so that by to-morrow I shall be rea//y 
as well as ever. Virginia's health is about the same; but her 
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distress of mind had been even more than I had anticipated 
She desires her £¢mdes¢ remembrances to both of you—as also 
does Mrs. C. . . 

“Please express my regret to Mr. Fuller for making such a fool 
of myself in his house, and say to him (if you think it necessary) 
that I should not have got half so drunk on his excellent port 
wine but for the rummy coffee with which I was forced to wash 
it down. I would be glad, too, if you would take an opportu- 
nity of saying to Mr. Rob Tyler that if he cam look over matters 
and get me the inspectorship, I will join the Washingtonians 
forthwith. I am as serious as a judge—and much [more] so than 
many. I think it would be a feather in Mr. Tyler’s cap to save 
from the perils of mint julep—and ‘Port wines’—a young man of 
whom all the world thinks so well and who thinks so remarkably 
well of himself. And now, my dear friends, good-by, and be- 
lieve me most truly yours, Epcar A. Por.” 


“[Note sy Tuomas: This letter explains itself. While his 
friends were trying to get Poe a place he came on to Washington 
in the way he mentions. He was soon quite sick, and while he 
was so Dow wrote to one of his friends in Philadelphia about 
him. Poor fellow! A place had been promised his friends for 
him, and in that state of suspense which is so trying to all men, 
and particularly to men of imagination, he presented himself in 
Washington certainly not in a way to advance his interests. I 
have seen a great deal of Poe, and it was his excessive and at 
times marked sociability [?] which forced him into his ‘frolics,’ 
rather than any mere morbid appetite for drink, but if he took 
but one glass of weak wine or beer or cider, the Rubicon of the 
cup had been passed with him, and it almost always ended in 
excess and sickness. But he fought against the propensity as 
hard as ever Coleridge fought against it, and I am inclined to be- 
lieve, after his sad experience and suffering, if he could have 
gotten office with a fixed salary, beyond the need of literary 
labor, that he would have redeemed himself, at least at this time. 
The accounts of his derelictions in this respect after I knew him 
were very much exaggerated. I have seen men who drank bot- 
tles of wine to Poe’s wine-glasses, who yet escaped all imputa- 
tions of intemperance. His was one of those temperaments 
whose only safety is in total abstinence. He suffered terribly 
after any indiscretion. And, after all, what Byron said of Sheri- 
dan was truer of Poe: 





*... Ah, little do they know 
That what to them seemed vice might be but woe.’ 
And, moreover, there is a great deal of heartache in the jestings 
of this letter. 7.)” 
Poe’s infirmity is referred to without reserve in the following 
letter from Wilmer, an old acquaintance of Poe, to Tomlinson, 
one of his very devoted and admiring friends: 


“PHILADELPHIA, May 20, 1843. 

“Dear Six: Literary affairs are at a very low ebb in this city 
at present. 

“Edgar A. Poe (you know him by character, no doubt, if not 
personally) has become one of the strangest of our literati. He 
and I are old friends—have known each other from boyhood, and 
it gives me inexpressible pain to notice the vagaries to which he 
has lately become subject. Poor fellow! He is not a teetotaler 
by any means, and I fear he is going headlong to destruction, 
moral, physical, and intellectual. 


“Your obliged and sincere friend, 
“L. A. WILMER.” 


Tomlinson appears to have been very indignant, and sent the 
“libellous letter,” as he termed it, to Poe, in the hope that the 
latter would inflict what he deemed a merited chastisement upon 
his traducer. It need hardly be added that Poe never forgave 
Wilmer. 


When Universities are Dishonored.—‘ It is the habit of the de- 
mocracy to find grand names for small enterprises, toelevate a tiny 
practice into a colossal theory. Now, the penny reading is not 
necessarily vicious. It is only, when a cheap smattering mas- 
querades as a serious education, when an ancient University de- 
grades itself by truckling to a greedy optimism, that dishonors 
done both to teacher and to taught. And if only Extension 
ceased to commit its sins in the name of Oxford and Cambridge. 
and contrived to pay after the manner of Music-Halls and other 
popular enterprises, none would complain of its shallowness or 
remember its existence."—Charles Whibley, in the Nineteenth- 
Century. 
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THE FALSITY OF REALISM. 


apiece is the fad of these times. It shows itself almost 
everywhere. The old conception of art—that which lifts 
us out of the humdrum realism of every-day life 





is no longer 
the fashion. We must have things as they are,—be they ugly, 
disgusting, vicious, we care not, they must represent the “real.” 
The theater is no longer satisfied with scenes of the imagination, 
but has gone so far in this matter of “realism” as to present 
“living pictures.” The most distinguished writer of the realistic 
school, Zola, tells us that the realistic novel is based on “human 


’ 


documents,” and that “human documents are made up of facts.” 


In that very breezy department of 7he Pall Mall Magazine 
named “Without Prejudice,” I. Zangwill undertakes to knock 
down the whole fabric of “realism,” by showing that its founda- 


tion is false. He says: 


“In human life there are no facts. This is not a paradox, but 
a‘fact.’ Life is in the eye of the observer. The humor or the 
pity of it belongs entirely to the spectator, and depends upon the 
gift of vision he brings. ‘There are no facts, like bricks, to build 
stories with. What, pray, in the realm of human life zs a fact? 
By no means a stubborn thing as the proverb pretends. On the 
contrary, a most pliant, shifting, chameleon-colored thing, as 
flexible as figures in the hands of the statistician. What is com 
monly called a fact is merely a one-sided piece of information, 
a dead thing; not the series of complex, mutually interworking 
relations that constitutes a fact as it exhibits itself to the literary 
vivisectionist. I walked with a friend in a shabby district of 
central London, a region that had once been genteel, but was 
now broken up into apartments. Squalid babies with wan, pa- 
thetic faces pullulated on the doorsteps; they showed from be- 
hind dingy windows at the breasts of haggard women. The 
fronts of the houses were black, the plaster had crumbled away, 
the paint had peeled off. It was the ruins of a minor Carthage, 
and, like Marius, I was lost in mournful revery ; my companion 
remarked, ‘These houses are going up; they now pay 7 per cent.’ 
He was perfectly justified. There are a hundred ways of looking 
at any fact. The historian, the scientist, the economist, the poet, 
the philanthropist, the novelist, the Anarchist, the intelligent 
foreigner,—each would take away a different impression from the 
street, and all these impressions would be facts, all equally valid, 
all equally true, and all equally false. Life, I repeat, is in the 
eye of the observer. What is farce to you is often tragedy to the 
actual performer. The man who slips over a piece of orange 
peel, or chases his hat along the muddy pavement, is rarely con- 
scious of the humor of the.situation. On the other hand, you 
shall see persons involved in heartrending tragedies to whom the 
thing shows as farce, like little children playing in churchyards 
or riding tombstones astride. Tothe little imps of comedy, who, 
according to Mr. Meredith, sit up aloft, holding their sides at the 
spectacle of mankind, to the 

“*Spirit of the World, 
Beholding the absurdities of men, 
Their vaunts, their feats, ’ 
human life must be a very different matter from what we poor 
players on the scene imagine it; we are cutting a very different 
figure, not only from that which faces us from the mirror of 
vanity, but from that which is ‘as ithers see us.’ Not only, 
then, may our tragedy be comedy; our comedy may be tragedy. 
The play of humor at least suggests these alternatives. Life is 
Janus-faced, and the humorist invests his characters with a 
double mask ; they stand for comedy as well as for tragedy; Don 
Quixote wears the buskin as well as the sock. Humor, whose 
definition has always eluded analysis, may, perhaps (to attempt 
a definition currente calamo), be that subtle flashing from one 
aspect to another, that turning the coin so rapidly that one seems 
to see simultaneously the face and the reverse, the pity and the 
humor of life, and knows not whether to laugh or weep. Humor 
is, then, the simultaneous revelation of the dual aspects of life; 
the synthetical fusion of opposites; the gift of writing with a 
double pen, of saying two things in one, of showing shine and 
shadow together. This is why the humorist has always the gift 
of pathos; though the gift of pathos does not equally imply the 
gift of humor. The tragic writer must always produce one-sided 
work; so must the ‘funny man’ that is only a‘funny man’ and 
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Each can show only one 
side of life at a time; the humorist alone can show both. Great 
novels of romance and adventure, great works of imagination, 
great poems, may be written by persons without humor; but 
only the humorist can reproduce life. Milton is great; but the 
poet of life is Shakespeare. Thus the whole case of ‘realism’ 
falls to the ground. Zola’s laborious 
series is futile; it may be true to art, but it is not true to life. 
His vision is incomplete, is inexhaustive; it lacks humor, and to 
the scientific novelist the lack of humor is fatal. He is the one 
novelist who cannot succeed without it. Leave out humor, and 
you may get art and many other fine things, but you do not get 


‘ 


not a humorist (though this is rarer). 


There being no ‘facts,’ 


values’ of life. 

“All novels are written from the novelist’s point of 
They are his vision of the world. 
ual refractions of it.” 


the lights and shadows or the 
view. 
They are not life, but individ- 


CHINESE SONGS OF WAR THREE THOUSAND 
YEARS AGO. 


‘HINA and Japan engaged in fighting each other with “di- 
vinely mechanical rifles” and “divinely mechanical iron- 
clads,” acquire quite a new interest for us. Magazine-writers 
are beginning to discuss their past fighting records, and China at 
least must have done some hard fighting in her day, for Vandal 
and Hun and Arab alike reeled back from her impregnable walls, 
to find easier conquests in India, Persia, and the Roman Empire. 
And yet the Chinese trooper appears to regard fighting rather as 
a necessity than a pleasure. There is an old Chinese book, the 
Shi King, of about the age of the Iliad, which presents vivid pic- 
tures of the Chinese campaigns against the Outer Barbarians 
three thousand years ago. In these poems, which have been 
rendered into English metrical verse by Mr. Jennings, the Chinese 
soldier is depicted as keenly sensitive to the discomforts of camp- 
life, and yearning in real home-sickness for the garden where 
“the cherry-blossoms whiten the garden, and the orioles sing in 
the branches.” Zhe Saturday Review, London, has strung to- 
gether several of these verses, interspersed with running com- 
ments, into an article which throws light upon the condition of 


the Chinese soldier, three thousand years ago. 


“The common soldier of to-day [says the writer in 7e Sa/ur- 
dav Review] cares as little about Korea as did his ancestor, under 
the command of Nan Chung, care for the expedition against the 
‘Hin Yuns,’ or Huns. Prebably he craves for home, just as did 
the troops of whom it was written 

‘At first, when we took the track, 
The millets were ali in bud; 


And now for the journey back 
"Tis snowing, and all is mud 


Oh, hard for the King we've slaved, 
With never a moment free, 

And often for home we craved, 
But feared that Royal decree.’ 

“Or, translating the last line literally, ‘We stood in awe of 
those bamboo tablets,’ on which the King’s orders were evidently 
inscribed, and but for which they would have deserted. 

‘“At home the wives are represented as singing : 

*** Alone the russet pear-tree grows, 
And now ’tis full of leaves again. 
King’s service knows not speedy close ; 
My heart still battles with its pain: 
While trees and plants are springing, dh, 
My woman’s heart ’tis wringing, oh; 
Then speed my brave’s home-bringing, oh!’ 

‘And in the last verse they grow more and more despondent, 
until at last the ‘shell and straw’ cheer them—that is, divination 
by means of scorched tortoise-shell and milfoil proclaims that 
the ‘braves’ are returning. 

“In the year 788 B.c. the Royal Guards were sent, contrary to 
custom, away from the capital to aid the regular army on the 
Northern frontier, where a severe defeat had been inflicted by the 
‘foreign devils’ on the Celestial forces. Our own Guards would 
consider it the height of ignominy to be left at home in the event 
of an important foreign war, but the Chinese soldier has ever 
been a sincere lover of peace, though capable of the most stolid 
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bravery under certain circumstances. At any rate, these Royal 
Guards strongly objected to the duty imposed upon them, and 
their indignation found vent in a protest addressed to the Minis 
ter of War, in one of the Minor Festal Odes. As it is short, and 
very much to the point, we may perhaps give Mr 
translation of it as it stands 


Jennings’ 


*‘*Grand Commander ! 

Why be we—the teeth and talons of the King 
Moved about in miserable case, 

With no longer an abicing-place ? 


Grand Commander 
Why be we—the braves, the talons of the King 
Moved about in miserable plight, 
With the end still hidden from our sight? 


Grand Commander ! 
Surely here is lack of judgment shown 
Why transport us to this misery. 
Who have mothers managing the meals alone? 

“Observe the truly Chinese climax. Not even in France are 
parental authority and filial devotion so firmly established and so 
highly esteemed as in the Land of Flowers. Among other regu- 
lations intended to strengthen the sense of duty to father and 
mother was one which exempted only sons from military service 
in order that aged parents might not be left unassisted. It was 
a kindly, and perhaps in those times a necessary, exception; but 
the Royal Guards must have been presuming on the credulity of 
the Minister of War in 788 B.c., if they expected him to believe 
that they were one and all the only sons of their mothers 
Throughout the military odes, however, the same note is con- 
stantly heard. ‘The soldier in the ranks is always thinking of 
his home, of his parents, and of the girl he left behind him.” 

The writer alludes to the custom of gagging the troops to pre- 
serve silence in the ranks, and cites the following reference to it 
in the song of the Duke of Chow's troops, commemorating their 


return from a campaign in the East. ‘The first verse runs 
‘*To the hills of the East we marched away 
And ne’er came home for many a day; 
When we did come back from the East again 
Then down came the dripping, drizzling rain 
In the East when we talked of our return 
Oh, then for the West our hearts would burn, 
‘Make ready the gear we then shall wear; 
No marching there, no gagging there !’ 
Like caterpillars that creep and crawl 
In mulberry grounds there were we all, 
And each in his lonely shelter slept, 
Ay, under the wagons too we crept.”’ 


“The concluding lines are more cheerful 


‘ Now orioles are to be seen in flight; 
Far and near their wings flash in the light, 
And maids are out on their wedding-day, 
On ponies chestnut or white-flecked bay, 
Wearing sashes that mothers have fondly tied, 
And paraphernalia much beside. 
If so happy these younger ones we see, 
Then what must the meeting of old ones be ! 

“It has been said [continues the reviewer] that the ancient 
Chinese soldier was continually grumbling, but it is fair to him 
to add that there is one song in the Shi King which, though, of 
course, it alludes to his privations and hints clearly at the desired 
remedy, yet breathes in its outward form a spirit of resignation. 
Here it is, in all its native brevity : 

‘** How say we have no clothes? 
One plaid for both will do. 
Let but the king, in raising men, 
Our spears and pikes renew 
We'll fight as one, we two! 
How savy we have no clothes ? 
One shirt our limbs shall hide. 
Let but the king, in raising men, 
Halberd and lance provide— 
We'll do it side by side! 


How say we have no clothes? 

My kirtle thou shalt wear 

Let but the king, in raising men, 

Armor and arms prepare— 

The toils of war we'll share. 

“Certainly the position of a conscript who had no clothes, and 

felt a doubt as to whether the king, in raising men, would go to 
the expense of providing him with a weapon, was, as another 
song expresses it, in words which have a modern ring, 


gay. ” 


‘far from 


The reviewer quotes another song depicting a wife’s lament for 
] S 4 
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her husband, an officer of rank, who starts for the wars with 
chariot and four; but we have space foronestanzaonly. Itruns: 
“Curricle of war, so narrow, 
With its pole with five gay bindings, 
Sliding rings at shoulder-braces, 
Silvered fastenings at the cross-bar, 
Tiger-skin, naves far-projecting, 
And my piebalds at the traces 
Ay, my thoughts are of my husband, 
So beloved, so good and kind, 
Now amid the log-huts yonder; 
And what tumult fills my mind!” 


EXTRAVAGANCE OF THE STAGE. 


HE following criticism, leveled at the studied mannerisms of 

the majority of actors, is by Richard Mansfield, whose 

paper on the subject, in 7he North American Review, Septem- 
ber, contains some good general rules as to the principles which 

should guide an actor in his assumption of a part. He takes the 

precaution at the outset to buttress his position with the authority 
of that estimable friend of our youth, Hans Christian Andersen. 


“Hans Christian Andersen once attended a performance of 
Shakespeare’s ‘Tempest’, as presented by an actor of great repu- 
tation. He stated afterward that in spite of the magnificence of 
the production, which he described at great length, he would 
prefer seeing the play in a barn, provided the actors engaged 
spoke their words clearly, and with sense and feeling. 
quite of Mr. Andersen's opinion. 
to-day is alarming. It is not only alarming: it is the ruin of the 
pure drama. ‘There seems to be a perversion of the advice con- 
cerning the mirror and nature entirely in favor of inanimate ob- 
jects, and we are called upon to admire the ingenuity of the 
master carpenter and the fidelity of the scene-painter, to the 
almost entire extinction of the art, Jur ef simple, of the actor. 
What is the art of the actor? It is the expression in voice, in 
word, in face, and in form of the emotion born of the situation 
devised by the author. ‘The voice must be the voice of the pecu- 
liar individual portrayed by the actor, attuned to the emotion; it 
must be either harsh or gentle, winsome or repellent, powerful 
or feeble, but it must never betray the limit of the organ. The 
words, no matter what the voice may be, must be comprehensi- 
ble. That is the first duty the actor owes the author at least. 
The eye, the mouth, the figure must be in harmony. . 

‘“The actor has no connection with scenery and mechanism, he 
does not perceive them—he should not know that they surround 
him; the picture of the place, be it what it may, is the creation 
of his fancy, and what he sees there he contrives to communicate 
to his audience. He can, if he will, bring with him the salt air 
of the sea, the perfumed atmosphere of the boudoir, the flower- 
scented zephyr of the grove, or the dank breath of the cloister. 
His day is study, his evening the result. He should have no 
opinions to buy, no critics to placate, no axes to grind or wires 
to pull. You can buy opinions one way or another, you can win 
hosts of friends, you can grind axes and pull wires, and achieve 
wealth and fame, but you will not achieve art! And the crowd 
of sycophants and courtiers cannot still the voice within that tells 
you every hour, ‘You're a lie!’ 

“Do not be led away by men who tell you to be original—in 
other words, to be odd and eccentric, and to attract attention to 
yourself by these means. Do not strive to be original; strive to 
be true! If you succeed in being true, you will be original. If 
you go forth to seek originality, you will never find truth. If 
you go out to seek truth, you may discover originality. Do not 
be dazzled by the success of chicanery or charlatanism. You 
will not find it satisfying, for, however much you may impress 
others, you will never believe in yourself, unless you are insane. 
The mediocre actor generally enjoys popularity, he offends no 
one and arouses no jealousies—and mediocrity is easy of compre- 
hension. The merchant will tell you that the rarest products are 
unsalable.” 


I am 
The extravagance of the stage 


As regards his conduct off the stage, Mr. Mansfield says the 
actor has no more reason to advertise himself by marked charac- 
teristics than the member of any other profession has. He can 
in no way win more respect for his art than by the unostentatious 
manners of a simple gentleman. 


THE LITERARY 


DIGEST. 


A CHINESE LEGEND ABOUT MUSIC. 


[Sept. 15, 1894 


— Chinese have a very pretty legend telling how music was 
reduced to system. ‘The following version of it is given by 
Mary E. Simms in an article in ./uszc, September : 


ur 


The legend tells us that 


thought, to the land of Lijoimg 


Lyng-Lun wandered, deep in 
, Where the bamboos grow. He 
took one, cut a piece of it between two of the knots, and having 
pushed out the pith, blew into the hollow, whereby he produced 
a beautiful sound, like the sound of his own voice. At this mo- 
ment, the river Hoang-ho, which ran boiling along a few paces 
off, roared with its waves, and the noise it made was also in 
unison with the sound of Lyng-Lun’'s beautiful voice, and the 
sound of the bamboo. 

3ehold them,’ cried Lyng-lun, ‘the fundamental sound of 
nature!’ And as he was musing on this wonderful coincidence, 
the magic bird Foung-hoang and his mate came flying along. 
They perched on a tree, and began to sing. Imagine the delight 
of our musician, when he found that their song was also in unison 
with the sounds of the river, the bamboo and his own voice. 
Then all the winds were hushed, and all the birds of the air were 
silent, as they listened to the song of the magic bird and his mate. 

“As they sang, Lyng-lun, who had found his opportunity and 
like a wise man meant to use it, kept cutting bamboos, and tu- 
ning them to the notes of the birds, six to the notes of the male, 
and six to the notes of the female. When they had finished sing 
ing, Lyng-lun had twelve bamboos cut and tuned, which he 
bound together and took to the king, and they gave forth the 
twelve notes of our modern chromatic scale. 

“The odd notes F, G, A, B, C sharp, D sharp, were the male 
notes, and the even notes F sharp, G sharp, A sharp, C, D, E, 
were the female, and with that partiality for the masculine sex 
which is not peculiar to the Chinese, they pronounced the six odd 
or male tones perfect, and called them ‘Yang,’ and the six even 
or female tones they pronounced imperfect, and called them 
wet Phin 

The writer thinks that, with an origin so poetic, we might cer- 
tainly have expected music to develop into something which 
would justify its being called in China, as with us, “the Divine 
Art,” but, according to her account, a Chinese orchestra is the 
most atrocious, ear-splitting performance one could possibly lis- 
ten to. Still, as she remarks, there are two sides to every ques- 
tion, and the Chinese and Japanese trained musicians listen to 
the efforts of Western artists with the tolerance born of a sense 
of lofty superiority. The Gourd, or Ching, is said by the writer 
to be the most pleasing of Chinese instruments, and she tells us, 
apparently without the slightest attempt at humor, that “it 
seems to be something akin to the Scotch bagpipes.” Another 
instrument, the Ou, is a very poetic conception. It is described 
as in the form of a crouching tiger, with twenty-seven teeth on 
its back, like the teeth of a saw, and is played by scraping these 
with a stick! 


THE INFLUENCE OF MUSIC. 


a power of music to influence the nervous system has been 

a matter of common experience; and to say that Orpheus 
was able by his lute to move rocks and stones is only an expres- 
sive way of illustrating a truism. One of the latest writers on 
The 
Dr. Pegge has some interesting histor- 
ical stories to tell us in illustration. 


the subject is Dr. W. Pegge, a pupil of Liszt, quoted in 
American Art Journal. 
He says: 


“Music affects the health to an amazing and startling extent. 
Many instances may be quoted. A gentleman I met in St. 
Petersburg informed me quite recently that a medical friend of 
his had been studying the effects of musical sounds on the ailing 
ones, and had learned that they modify the circulation of the 
blood and the activity of the heart in a direct ratio to the pitch 
and fortissimo of sound; this is technically styled ‘tone color.’ 

“In ancient history, and the sacred works of various nations, 
one finds numbers of incidents of the influence of musical sounds, 
and their incalculably beneficia! effect upon sick people. There 
is a record of songs devoted in ancient Egypt to the promotion of 
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virtue and morality in the education of youth. Those records 
attribute the barbarism of Cyncethe to the gross neglect of music, 
and the refinement and purity of the manners and customs of the 
Arcadians to a natural love and reverence for the divine art. 
From the Hebrew Scriptures we learn that a cure was sought for 
the derangement of Saul in the harp-playing of David; Pythag- 
oras highly commended music in the treatment of the insane ; and 
Thales found in music his most powerful and effectual means of 
combating a pestilence which once ravaged Sparta. 

““Xenocrates soothed insane people by musical sounds, and 
Theophrastus declared, and held, that even the venomous bites 
of reptiles were rendered less mischievous by subjecting the vic- 
tim to the influence of melody. When physicians in the dark 
ages thought they recognized evil spirits as the cause of disease, 
music was declared to be the curative; and, again, Martin Luther 
expressed the same belief, or, rather, had strong faith, when he 
wrote that ‘music is one of the most beautiful and glorious gifts 
of God, to which Satan is a bitter and implacable foe. ’ 

“One of the kings of Spain was at one time in such a weak and 
morbid condition of health that his devoted consort almost de- 
spaired of seeing his Majesty in sound health again. In fact, he 
was so despondent that he completely neglected his person, and 
refused tosee or be seen by any of his courtiers and loyal subjects, 
and great grief and consternation prevailed over all the nation. 
In the midst of their dismay a happy thought passed through the 
mind, devoted and faithful, of the King’s beautiful consort. 
Farinelli was then a famous singer, and him she commanded to 
appear at the palace, and also several other artists, together with 
the private orchestra which only performed in the palace, but 
which now had been long inactive, owing to the mental alienation 
of the King. 

“The Queen desired Farinelli to sing and the other artists to 
perform, which they did—alternately, of course—the performance 
taking place in a large chamber adjoining the suite occupied by 
the King. Theeffect wasalmost magical. His Majesty remained 
quiet, listening, for two or three hours, and at last, during an 
interval of the performance, sent an attendant commanding the 
presence of the artists who had taken part. When they appeared 
before him, he bade them to ask him for any favor in reason, and 
he would grant it. Farinelli besought the King to permit his 
attendants to dress and shave him. After this was done, the royal 
sufferer evidently ‘felt better, and then Farinelli implored his 
Majesty to allow his loyal subjects to see him walk out in the 
great gardens daily. The favor was heartily granted, and from 
that day dated the rapid convalescence of King Philip of Spain. 

“That enchanter of the world, grand old Stradella, by the rare 
magic of his voice on the evening stillness of San Giovanni 
Laterno, arrested the steel of his would-be murderer and Italian 
bravo. The assassin’s uplifted hand, about to strike the blow that 
would have robbed the world of one of the greatest geniuses that 
ever lived, sank harmless by his side as he listened to Stradella’s 
glorious tones, and emotions so completely overpowered the 
would-be assassin that he bowed his head and wept aloud. Such 
was the influence of music, even upon that fierce, rugged nature.” 

University Extension a Farce.— The invention was Oxford's, 
one is pleased to reflect, but Cambridge has welcomed the inven- 
tion with a lamentable zeal. For three weeks at a time the Uni- 


‘versities are invaded by a mob of intellectual debauchees, whose 


ambition is far greater than their stomach, and who sit them 
down to an orgy of information which is warranted to leave the 
stoutest with a mental dyspepsia. The learning of all the ages 
is crammed into a fortnight. Browning is mixed with physiol- 
ogy. Plato is served up with chemistry for a sauce. Tea and 
college beer complete the havoc wrought by ceaseless floods of 
facile eloquence, and the distended ones return to their homes 
battered beyond recognition, and firmly convinced that they have 
enjoyed in three weeks all the privileges of a University career. 
No sooner are they gone than they publish the most ingenuous 
and pathetic accounts of the benefit received. But you are told 
not a word of the consequent headaches, of the moral torment 
which follows an attempt to acquire a hundred sciences beyond 
the reach of the untrained intellect. The doctor, over-greedy 
for operations, chronicles as cured every case that leaves the hos- 
pital, accounting it as nothing if the patient returns home but to 
die. Sothe University Extender exults in the hapless ones who 
attend his ministrations, and sheds not a tear over the brains dis- 
eased with the stifling study of unknown tongues. And who 
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shall estimate the dishonor done to the invaded University, 
which should be the resort of a leisured culture? Can they be 
held guiltless who, with no better motive than the desire to do 
good, at once deceive the People and convert their cloistered col 
leges into so many Crystal Palaces of cheap and easy learning?” 
—Charles Wibley, in The Nineteenth Century) 


Poems of Ossian.—‘ ‘The famous controversy as to the authen 
ticity of the Ossianic poems has long ceased to excite burning in 
terest. Most people know little more about James Macpherson 
than that he published poems which purported to have been trans- 
lations of ancient Celtic manuscripts. The facts of his life aud 
the exact nature of the controversy with regard to the Ossianic 
poetry published by him are related in a very readable fashion 
by Mr. Bailie Saunders. There is a great deal of pathos in this 
poetry, which once excited the admiration of Byron and Goethe ; 
but withal there are touches of real sublimity scattered through 
it, which entitle it to a place in English literature. The truth 
about Macpherson appears to be that he invented a great portion 
of the work, and interpolated traditional Highland legends con- 
cerning Fingal and Ossian, so that the ‘fragments’ (as they were 
called) form a kind of patchwork of original composition and free 
translations or adaptations from the Gaelic.”— 7he Westminster 
Review. 


NOTES. 


IT is proposed to erect a statue of Cromwell in England as one of a series 
of historical personages. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has promised 
to make the necessary provision in the estimates for next year; and 7he 
Spectator, commenting on the promise, says “it should be received with 
universal approbation.’ 


THE Louvre has added a great prize to its collection by the purchase of a 
funeral statuette in acacia wood, carved in naturalistic style and supposed 
to be of high antiquity. It represents a priestess of Minon, standing upon 
a rectangular base covered with inscriptions. 


Two monoliths belonging to the period of the Roman occupation of Gaul 
have been unearthed at Weswick, West Flanders, in the process of the 
restoration of St. Medarde’s Church, which was erected in the Fourteenth 
Century on the site ofan old heathen temple. The sculptures in bas-relief 
on these obelisks are in white marble, inlaid with black marble, are artisti- 
cally executed, and represent two trophies of offensive and defensive 
armor, ‘These subjects are accepted by the Flemish archeologists as evi- 
dence that the temple was dedicated to Mars, the god of war. 


A STATUE of President Carnot will be erected immediately at Chalons- 
sur-Marne. A second statue of him will be erected at Lyons on the site of 
the assassination. 


GENERAL J. WATTS DE PEYSTER, of New York City, has been elected 
honorary member of the Society of Science, Letters, and Art, London, and 
awarded the gold medal of the Society for his scientific and literary at- 
tainments. 


AMONG recent losses by death we note with regret that of Mrs. Celia 
Thaxter, at her Summer home, Appledore, Isle of Shoals. Celia Thaxter 
takes rank, perhaps, among America’s minor poets, but her poetry will 
hardly fail to have an abiding-place in American literature. 


IN arecent discussion on Irish education, Mr. Knox observed half-humor- 
ously that what Ireland wanted was an “innocent” history of Ireland, that 
is, a history that could be read by both Catholics and Protestants, without 
giving offense. Mr. Morley thought the suggestion hopeless. Even his- 
tories of Greece and Rome are prohibited in Irish schools, on account of 
the many reflections on controversial topics to which they give rise. 


THE identity of Blumine, the heroine of Carlyle’s ** Romance” in “ Sartor 
Resartus,’’ has at length been disclosed by a connection of hers to Elizabeth 
Mercer, to whom she told the story. She was the daughter of a Begum at 
Hyderabad, a Persian princess by descent, who married Colonel Kirkpat- 
rick. Blumine married Captain Phillips. Blumine said ofthe ** Romance”: 
‘IT am the heroine, and every word of it is true. He (Carlyle) was then 
tutor to my cousin, Charles Buller, and had made no name for himself; so 
of course I was told that any such idea could not be thought of for a 
moment. What could I do with every one against it? Now any one might 
be proud to be his wife, and he has married a woman quite beneath him.” 


THE Curtis Memorial Committee has determined on a modest, compara- 
tively inexpensive memorial to emphasize the lesson of the life of George 
William Curtis. This is the foundation of a perpetual lectureship in 
connection with some of our universities. It is also proposed to placea 
portrait bust of him at some suitable placc in New York. It is estimated 
that twenty-five thousand dollars will be required to give effect to the 
intention. 


OCTAVE UZANNE, writing in Scrzdner's under the title of the “ End of 
Books,” predicts that with the growing indisposition of people of leisure to 
effort of any kind, reading will have to give place to the phonograph, 
reproducing the story in the tones of the author’s voice. As a matter of 
business detail, the author of a storygraph will go to the patent office, we 
presume, deposit his voice, and register the lowest and highest notes. This 
will guard against spurious imitations, and secure to the listeners the tone 
and accents of the author 
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SCIENCE. 


DEPARTMENT EDITOR, . - - ARTHUR E. Bostwick, PH.D. 


HARNESSING NIAGARA FALLS. 


Sab enterprise designed to utilize the water-power of Ni- 

agara Falls must almost necessarily be on a grand scale. 
The work of the Cataract Construction Company is a most gigantic 
undertaking, although it does not aim at immediately utilizing 
the whole available power of the Falls. An interesting descrip- 
tion of the Company’s works and the system of transmitting 
power in the form of electrical energy is given in an article in 
The Popular Sctence Monthly, September, from which we ex- 
tract the following : 

“That this situation is the finest in the world for developing 
mechanical power has long been realized, but the local demands 
at Niagara were comparatively trifling, and only lately have our 
facilities for transmitting power over distances become sufficiently 
developed to warrant such an undertaking as is now in hand. 
The power-company does not, however, look entirely to distant 
points for consumers of their output; on the contrary, a very 





OPEN END OF TAIL-RACE TUNNEL. 


large amount will be used almost on the spot by manufactures 
which are now moving to Niagara. ‘The variety of purposes to 
which this power will be put may be gathered from the fact that 
they are as diverse as the manufacture of ‘mechanical’ wood-pulp 
and the smelting of aluminum. ‘ 

“People in general have the idea that the Niagara water-power 
is inexhaustible, and so it probably is, so far as human require- 
ments go. There are, however, some tolerably close data on 
which to figure the total horse-power. The Lake Survey Board 
and Mr. R. C. Reid, examining the matter independently, have 
come to a very fair agreement in their conclusions on this point. 
From their figures, it would appear that the average flow is about 
270,000 cubic feet per second, and this is almost exactly the same 
as the almost unthinkable quantity of 1,000,000,000 pounds per 
minute. A horse-power of work is the equivalent of 33,000 foot- 
pounds per minute, and as the weight above mentioned falls 161 
feet, the horse-power of the total is expressed as follows 
161 X 1,000,000, 000 + 33,000 = close on five million. 

“Owing to the lack in full efficiency of even the best commer- 
cial turbine wheels, we may take the limit of power that could 
be developed as about 4,000,000 horse-power. 

“The average power is not departed from to any great extent 
at different seasons, as is the case with other water-powers, be- 
cause the Spring thaws and Summer droughts affect hardly at all 
the level of Lake Erie, from which the Falls get their supply. 

“The system of Great Lakes above Ontario would require a 
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year in order to have their level reduced by three feet and a half 
by even the enormous drain of a thousand million pounds of 
water per minute above referred to, supposing the system to be 
entirely cut off from its normal supply. <A paper by Mr. R. C. 
Reid before the Royal Scottish Society of Arts in March, 188s. 
gives the following data: Total water-shed area down to Niagara, 
290,000 square miles; total lake-surface, 92,000 square miles; 
average rainfall in the lake-district, thirty-six inches—and that 
we May assume twenty inches annually of evaporation and ab- 
sorption, leaving sixteen inches over the whole area finding its 
way to the lakes. From the lake-surface proper, there occurs 
evaporation to the extent of twenty-four inches perannum. Fur- 
ther, in reference to the enormous storage-capacity of the system, 
he shows that ‘it would take six months for the full effect of a 
flood in Lake Superior to be spent at Niagara Falls.’ 

“The Cataract Construction Company expects to be able to 
deliver power in Buffalo at a cost per horse-power, for twenty- 
four hours a day yearly, greatly below the cost of steam-power 
as now produced in Buffalo with coal at one dollar and a half 
per ton. ‘The generators are expected to operate at five thousand 
horse-power each, with an efficiency of ninety-eight per cent. on 
the power delivered to them by the turbines, and there will be 
only three and a half per cent. drop of pressure in transmitting 
at twenty thousand volts to the northern part of Buffalo. This 
last appears wonderful when we consider that it is less than the 
drop from the generators of an electric railway-system to the 
motors of cars within as short a distance as half a mile, quite 
apart, moreover, from the extra losses in the latter case due to 
imperfect trolley contacts. It is hoped also to transmit power 
before long to the Erie Canal, on which at the close of last season 
there was an interesting development in the line of electrical 
canal-boat propulsion. 

“The chief piece of work in connection with the power installa- 
tion has been the construction of what, in almost any other situa 
tion, would be termed the tail-race. In this case, the head utilized 
is so great that what is ordinarily understood by a tail-race would 
be an artificial chasm of abysmal proportions that would almost 
require illumination other than the natural to be visible to the 
bottom at midday. Instead, a tunnel has been excavated, of 
which the dimensions are so remarkable as to make it unique 
among engineering exploits ot the kind. 

“The details of this tunnel, which was excavated through three 
shafts, one in the face of the cliff and two vertical ones, are as fol- 
lows: Length, six thousand seven hundred feet, and sectional area 


three 





hundred and eighty-six square feet throughout, the average 
height and width being about twenty-one and nineteen feet re- 
spectively. The cross-section somewhat resembles a horseshoe. 
The excavation was much larger than the finished inside dimen- 
sions, on account of the subsequent lining with four courses of 
brick. The mouth of the tunnel has, besides, a lining on the top 
and sides of iron. The work has been done most substantially 
and is built to stay. The tunneling was done through strata of 
limestone and shale, and harder material was met with than had 
been expected in the beginning, so that the three million cubic 
feet of excavation has cut avery important figure in the total cost 
of the power plant. The tunnel has a grade of o.7 per cent. 
(seven feet fall per thousand length), and runs directly under the 
city of Niagara Falls to the lower river-level.” 


The turbines discharge their water into this great tunnel, as 
shown in our illustration. 


THE SLEEP OF PLANTS. 


|* may be said of plants, as truly as of animals, that, in a cer- 

tain sense they goto sleepat night. The functions of assim- 
ilation are suspended, and, in some orders, the condition is at- 
tested by outward signs, such as the drooping of the leaves 
Prof. F. Miiller devotes an article to the subject in Der Stezn de 
Wezsen, Vienna, August, from which we make the following ex- 
tracts : 


“Tf one, floating between Heaven and Earth, could take in the 
whole exposed face of the Earth at a glance, and’see the light of 
the Sun chasing the darkness before it as it advanced, and wa- 
king all animated nature to renewed activity, he would indeed 


witness a magnificent spectacle. As the tides heave and fall 
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under the influence of the Moon, so life in all animated nature 
ebbs and flows with the coming and going of the light of Heaven 
Individuals die, and are replaced by others, but from age to age, 
the scene remains practically unchanged 





FIG. 1. 


“That portion of organic nature characterized as the vegetable 
kingdom adapts its life processes also to the transition between 
day and night, the only difference being that the phenomena, 
apart from growth and increase, are not so apparent as with 
animals; they have to be sought for; but for that very reason 
they are the more remarkable and astonishing. Probably, all 
plants show changes in the position of their leaves, and also of 
their flowers and flower-stalks, in correspondence with the changes 











FIG, 2. 


between light and darkness; but there are only a few in which 
the phenomena are so striking as to attract general notice. Most 
of these plants have feathered leaves, that is, compound or pin- 
nate leaves in which each ieatlet has its stalk. Who has not 
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wondered at the beautiful play of the leaves of the sensitive plant 
(Mimosa pudica) which responds not only to the changing light, 
but to every agitation of the atmosphere around it! 

“There stands immediately in front of the house a robinia 
(Robinia pseudacacia), a North American tree now thoroughly 
acclimatized in Europe and commonly, but improperly, called an 
acacia. This particular variety of the species, known as the 
common locust-tree, may serve for our remarks. 

‘“‘ Any one paying no particular attention to this tree might pass 
it a thousand times, at all hours, without having his attention 
attracted to it; but if he look at it closely, on a calm sunny day, 
he finds the leaflets pointing straight upward (Fig. 1, a); but as 
evening falls they gradually droop, passing through the several 
stages 4, c, d; in this last position they are said to be asleep. 
The same thing occurs when an approaching thunder-storm broods 
oppressively over the Earth. 

“A plant deserving especial mention in this connection is the 
weather-plant,* but the same phenomenon is exhibited by plants 
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belonging to widely different orders. In Figs. 2 and 3 are 
presented the contrasted appearances, by day and night, of the 
heartsease, the wild carrot, and another umbelliferous plant 
known in Germany as the Szche/do/de or corn-flower. 

“But it is not only the leaves of plants which afford indications 
of rest in sleep. The same thing is observable in their flowers 
and other organs. The study of the phenomena in flowers is 
particularly interesting. Manv flowers, as is well known, close 
at night and thus protect their delicate organs from the cold 
night air and the dew. Others simply bow their heads, as in 
Fig. 3. The same phenomenon is observed in the cotyledons of 
dicotyledonous plants, which in this manner protect the germs. 
This is the case with most plants whose leaves sleep. It may be 
noticed, also, with the clovers, salsolas, the Cucurditacee (cucum- 
bers, melons, etc.), the scarlet pimpernel, the sunflowers, and 
many others. Plants and animals alike are subject to the same 
general laws. <A universal harmony pervades nature.” 

Layers of Floating Metal.—It has been found by Mylius and 
Fromm, two German physicists, that oxidizable metals, such as 
zine, iron, cobalt, cadmium, copper, silver, and antimony have 
the property that when separated by electrolysis they float on the 
surface of solutions of their salts in coherent layers. This is due 
to two circumstances; the presence of an impurity that does not 
mix with water, and the chemical action of the oxygen present. 
The growth of the floating laminz is influenced by the capillary 
attraction on the parts of the liquid from which the metal is de- 
posited. 


* LITERARY DIGEST, vol. ix., No. 212, p. 45. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE FOREST. 


W* are fast approaching the condition in which the timbers 

most sought after will be no longer obtainable in first- 
class dimensions, or in sufficient quantity for our industrial needs. 
Very few Americans have ever meditated on the national signiti- 
cance of having to import our timber. The subject was treated 
before the recent session of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science by Prof. B. E. 
“The Battle of the Forest.” 
naturally seeks to awaken interest in the intelligent management 


Fernow, in a paper on 


As an expert, Professor Fernow 


of the remaining forest-area, with an eye to the maintenance of 
its productive capacity zz ferfetuwo. In his treatment of the 
subject, he first presents the forests in “The Struggle for Ex- 
istence,” free from human interference, and argues that they 
possess such advantages in height and longevity as would in 
evitab!y result in the triumph of trees everywhere over all other 
vegetation. He then brings man on the scene, and shows how 
he, by participating unintelligently in the struggle, or without 
due forethought, causes the extinction of the forest, or, by sys- 
tematic “selection of the fittest,” provides for the survival and 
final dominance of the least fit or least valuable. In conclusion 
Professor Fernow reiterated his oft-repeated argument, that the 
only way to insure an adequate and permanent supply of timber 
is to place the forests under skilled administration. We make 
the following extracts from his address : 


“So impressed was Dr. Asa Gray with the persistence of indi- 
vidual tree-life that he questioned whether a tree need ever die: 
‘For the tree (unlike the animal) is gradually developed by the 
successive addition of new parts. It annually renews not only 
its buds and leaves, but its wood and its roots; everything, in- 
deed, that is concerned in its life and growth. Thus, like the 
fabled AZson, being restored from the decrepitude of age to the 
bloom of early youth, the most recent branchlets being placed by 
means of the latest layer of wood in favorable communication 
with the newly formed roots, and these extending at a corre- 
sponding rate into fresh soil, why has not the tree all the condi- 
tions of existence in the thousandth that are possessed in the hun- 
dredth or the tenth year of its age? The old and central part of 
the trunk may, indeed, decay, but this is of little moment so 
long as new layers are regularly formed at the circumference. 
The tree survives, and it is difficult to show that it is liable to 
death from old age in any proper sense of the term.’ 

“However this may be, we know trees succumb to external 
causes. Nevertheless they are perennial enough to outlive aught 
else, ‘to be the oldest inhabitants of the globe, or to be more 
ancient than any human monument, as exhibiting in some of its 
survivors a living antiquity compared with which the moldering 
relics of the earliest Egyptian civilization, the pyramids them- 
selves, are but structures of yesterday.’ The dragon-trees, so 
called, found on the island of Teneriffe, off the African coast, are 
believed to be many thousand years old. ‘The largest is only 
fifteen feet in diameter and seventy-five feet high. Our sequoias 
are more rapid growers and attain in three thousand to four thou- 
sand years, which may be the highest age of living ones, more 
than double these dimensions. While this persistence of life is 
one of the attributes which in the battle of life must count of 
immeasurable advantage, the other characteristic of arboreal de- 
velopment, its elevation in height above everything living, is no 
less an advantage over all competitors for light, the source of all 
life. Can there be any doubt that in this competition size must 
ultimately triumph and the undersized go to the wall? . 

“This prehistoric review of the battle of the forest cannot be 
left without giving some historic evidences of its truth. Notonly 
have paleobotanists unearthed the remnants of the circumpolar 
flora, which give evidence that it resembled that of present tropic 
and semi-tropic composition, but they have also shown that se- 
quoias, magnolias, liquidambars, and hickories existed in Europe 
and on our own continent in regions where they are now extinct. 
We have also evidences of the repeated successes and reverses 
of the forest in its attempts to establish itself through long geo- 
logic transformations. One of the most interesting evidences of 
these vicissitudes in the battle of the forest is represented in a 
section of Amethyst Mountain, in Yellowstone National Park, 
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exhibiting the remains of fifteen forest growths, one above the 
other, buried in the lava. Again and again the forest subdued 
the inhospitable excoriations; again and again it had to yield to 
superior force. Among these petrified witnesses of former forest 
glory, magnolia, oak, tulip tree, sassafras, linden, and ash have 
been identified, accompanying the sequoia in regions where now 
only the hardiest conifer growths of pines and spruces find a 
congenial climate. As the forest formed and spread in this way 
during the course of ages, so does it form and spread to-day, 
unless man, driven by the increasing needs of existence, checks 
its progress and reduces its area by the cultivation of the soil. 

“So far we have considered the forest only from the geographic 
and botanical point of view, and have watched the history of its 
struggle for existence against the elements, and against the lower 
vegetation and other forces of nature. A new chapter of its life 
history, which we shall have time only to scan very briefly, began 
when man came upon the scene and the economic point of view 
had to be considered. 

“For ages man has taken sides against the forest. Not only 
has he contested for the occupancy of the soil, in order to culti- 
vate his crops or to make the meadow for his cattle—a most legit- 
imate and justifiable proceeding—and not only has he utilized the 
vast stores of wood accumulated through centuries, for the ten 
thousand uses to which this material can be applied, and in the 
application of which he exhibits his superior intelligence, but he 
has also shown a woful lack of intelligence in the wilful and 
careless destruction of the forest without justifiable cause, and by 
just so much curtailing the bountiful stores provided by nature 
for him and his progeny. Not only has he, like a spendthrift, 
wasted his stores of useful material, but more—he has wasted the 
work of nature through thousands of years by the foolish destruc- 
tion of the forest cover, wresting from it the toilsomely achieved 
victory over the soil. He has destroyed the grasses and even all 
vestige of vegetation, and has handed over the naked soil to the 
action of wind and water.” 


Dr. Fernow then treats of the important part played by forests 
in the general economy of nature, and of the infinite injury to 
agriculture resulting from the denudation of forest areas, espe- 
cially as exhibited in France, where not only were the denuded 
highlands converted into desert, but the erstwhile perennial sup- 
ply of water in the streams was replaced by periodic torrents 
which, tearing up the river-beds, carried down the débris and 
strewed it over the valleys below. But precisely the same sort of 
thing is taking place in this country. Dr. Fernow mentioned 
many instances, citing the work of destruction in the Adiron- 
dacks as specially instructive. 

Finally, the necessity of placing the forests under State con- 
trol is strongly insisted on. The interest of the community or 
State is to maintain them in perennial supply. The interest of 
the individual owner is best subserved by clearing the forest. 


RECENT SCIENCE. 


The ‘‘ Hunting” of Steam-Engines.—The peculiar form of 
vibration known as “hunting,” and common to many stationary 
engines, especially when running with light loads, is discussed 
and explained by Mr. James Swinburne in Lagzneering, Lon- 
don, August 17. The phenomenon is due to the fact that an 
engine does not respond to its governor instantly. One that did 
so with ideal perfection would of course run with perfect smooth- 
ness. Asa matter of fact, there is always more or less delay. 
The friction of the various parts and their tendency to remain in 
one position till the altering force reaches a certain value, and 
then to move suddenly, increases the action. The result is that, 
instead of running at the required speed, the engine varies rap- 
idly to and fro between a greater speed and a less speed than the 
one that is wanted. The author discusses various plans for rem- 
edying the difficulty. The main points are to avoid friction and 
to make the action of the governor on the steam valves as nearly 
instantaneous as possible. Unfortunately the ordinary governors 
seem to be unable to effect both these desiderata at once. When 
friction is avoided by means of acting indirectly on the valve- 
gear the delay is increased, and when the action is direct the fric 
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have been devised that combine the advantages of both systems 
and avoid the drawbacks, as in one French device, where the 
governor not only works the steam-control directly but also puts 
in motion a screw gear that slowly alters the intermediate gear, 
so that the engine finally runs at the normal speed, whatever the 
load may be. The average man is apt to think of the steam 
engine as a device that has about reached perfection. or at least 
is as complete as its limitations allow, but nothing can be further 
from the truth, as this discussion shows. Scarcely a week passes 
without some important modification in this oldest of all the 
practicable heat-motors. 


Earthquakes and Magnetism.—Recently, in this column, we 
quoted the statement of Professor Milne that no connection be 
tween earthquakes and magneto-electric phenomena had been 
established, except that the magnetic constants of regions of 
great rock-upbeaval were sometimes slightly altered. Evidences 
of a progressive magnetic disturbance accompanying an earth- 
quake have been presented to the French Academy of Science, 
says .Va/ure, August 16, by M. Moureaux, who finds that the 
magnetographic records of the Pare St. Maur Observatory for 
the night of July 11 and 12 show a disturbance that corresponds 
with the time of the great Constantinople earthquake. Non- 
magnetic copper-bars suspended alongside the needles for com- 
parison show no disturbance, so that the effects were clearly 
magnetic, not mechanical. The effect was produced just sixteen 
minutes before the earthquake-shock, and if both were due to 
the same cause, the disturbance must have traveled at the rate of 
about two miles a second. It is quite possible, of course, that 
the two things had noconnection—a point that can best be settled 
by careful comparison of the records of other magnetic observa 
tories. 


The Cause of Ingrowing Toe-Nail.—Most authorities, says 
the Paris correspondent of 7he London Lancet, August 25, state 
that this condition is due to the pressure of tightly fitting boots. 
Dionis, however, has observed this disease in unshod monks, and 
Binaud in bedridden tuberculous patients. Poucet, of Lyons, has 
shown that persons of lymphatic temperament, in whom the big 
toe is thick and the corresponding nail flat and small, are partic- 
ularly subject to ingrowing of the nail. But the disease is fre- 
quently seen in the robust, in whom the great toe has been devi- 
ated from its normal direction by narrow-pointed boots. In these 
cases, however, M. Regnault ascribes the morbid condition of 
the nail toinjury, such as a blow, combined with want of personal 
attention, which allows the culture in the groove of ordinary 
pyogenic microbes. Interrogation of the sufferer will often 
bring to light the occurrence of a contusion of the nail, followed 
in a few days by suppuration at the external groove. Taken in 
time, these cases are easily treated by means of carbolic foot- 
baths and antiseptic dressings. 


Photographing Meteor-Tracks.—Prof. W. L. Elkin, astron- 
omer at the Yale University Observatory, describes in Popular 
Astronomy, September, the device that is now being used there 
tor recording meteor-tracks by photography. Experiments made 
at the observatory last year seemed to show that if a sufficiently 
large field could be covered, it might be possible to secure quite 
a number of meteor-tracks on photographic plates during the 
August and December showers. The incomparably greater ac- 
curacy, as compared with eye ol,servation, with which such re- 
cords locate the meteor and its radiant point, led to the devising 
of a special instrument. A polar axis like that of an equatorial 
telescope bears from four to six separate cameras which are di- 
rected toward different quarters of the heavens, but which remain 
pointing steadily each toward the same region of the stars, the 
clockwork attached to the axis causing it to follow the heavens 
in their apparent diurnal motion. 


New Bacterium in Milk.—Dr. A. Bernstein, of Berlin, read a 
paper on this subject before the British Association at its recent 
meeting. The bacterium that he described is very small, and 
has the property of rapidly making sterilized milk transparent, 
the change beginning at the top and proceeding downward. No 
gases are evolved and no coagulation takes place. The casein 
and other proteids in the milk are converted into peptone. In 
order to apply this fact to the production of peptonized milk, 
useful as an article of food, a small quantity of milk in which the 
bacteria are growing is mixed with a considerable quantity of 
fresh milk from which the cream has been removed. The mix- 
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ture is kept at a suitable temperature, and fresh quantities of 
milk are added from time to time. When the whole liquid has 
become transparent, it is boiled in order to kill the bacteria and 
coagulate any casein that remains unaltered, The product is a 
reddish, slightly acid liquid, with an aromatic odor. By adding 
along with the bacterium, some pure yeast that has the property 
of attacking milk-sugar, an alcoholic preparation can readily be 
obtained. In all probability the same or a similar bacterium 
plays an essential part in the ripening of cheese 


What Are Cathode Rays?—In a highly exhausted tube 
through which a current of electricity is passed, curious streams 
of light, proceeding from the cathode or negative pole, have long 
attracted the attention and challenged the curiosity of physicists. 
Their discoverer, Professor Crookes, believed them to be streams 
of electrified gaseous molecules, which owing to the high state 
of rarefaction were able to fly off from the pole to a considerable 
distance without colliding with their neighbors. More recently, 
Hertz and Lenard, in Germany, showed that the bright streams 
were able to pass directly through thin films of metal, and they 
regarded the streams therefore as true beams of light. In an in- 
teresting research described to the British Association at. its 
recent meeting, Prof. J. J. Thomson has succeeded in measuring 
the velocity of the cathode streams and proving that it accords 
not with the speed of light, but with that which electrified mole- 
cules of matter would have when urged along by the fall of 
potential along the path of the stream. His experiments, there- 
fore, uphold the view of the English philosopher rather than that 
of the Germans. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


GLASS-HOUSES on wheels are now employed by horticulturists for forcing 
plants. The structures run on fixed rails and may thus be easily moved 
from place to place to points where it may be desirable to protect vegeta- 
tion or to force its growth. 


THE rice-paper tree, one of the most interesting of the flora of China, has 
been successfully introduced into Florida, and promises to do as well there 
as in its native country. The celebrated rice-paper, the product of this 
queer tree, is formed of thin slices of the pith, which is taken from the 
body of the tree in beautiful cylinders several inches in length 


A DEEP-WATER Canal Convention is to be held at Toronto on September 17, 
for the purpose of considering the question of deepening the St. Lawrence 
canals so as to provide a channel twenty feet deep from the Great Lakes to 
the ocean. Ten thousand invitations have been issued to delegates from 
municipalities and boards of trade throughout the West and Northwest. 


THE Ivanhoe tunnel, now nearly completed, from Rusk, near Leadville, to 
Ivanhoe, Colo., will be the third in length inthe United States, being sur- 
passed only by the Hoosac tunnel and by the Boulder tunnel, in Montana. 
It is o,400 feet long, and owing to the great altitude-—10,800 feet—doors will 
be placed at each end to exclude snow, and the tunnel for several hundred 
feet from either entrance is to be heated by steam. Work was begun in 
August, 1890. 


Popular Astronomy for September contains a full-size plate of the Arago 
Gold Meda! which was conferred last December by the French Academy of 
Sciences upon Prof. E. E. Barnard and Prof. Asaph Hall—on the former for 
the discovery of Jupiter's fifth satellite—on the latter for that of the two 
moons of Mars. The medal, which was founded in 1881, has been awarded 
but once before—to the astronomer Leverrier for his discovery of the 
planet Neptune 


RECENT experiments for determining the effect of massage upon the 
blood show that it increases the number of red blood corpuscles enor 
mously, and also the hemoglobin, though toa less extent. In some cases 
there was an even greater increase in the white blood corpuscles. Dr. 
S. Weir Mitchell suggests that the increase is due to the bringing into 
the general circulation of corpuscles which have been previously accumu- 
lated in the smaller vessels of the larger viscera. Dr. Reynolds suggests 
that the increase may be only relative, and dueto the withdrawal of a por- 
tion of the fluid elements of the blood into the tissues. The effects of mas- 
sage seem to be identical with those of cold bathing and exercise. 


HENRI MOISSAN, the French chemist, has made some new and interesting 
researches respecting the metal chromium. By availing himself of the in- 
tense heat produced by the electrical current, he succeeded in preparing 
cast chrome in a very small quantity, which may be fairly represented by 
the formula CCr. Whentreated with lime or the double oxid of caicium 
and chrome, the metal produced under these conditions is more infusible 
than platinum, and takes a very fine polish. It is not attacked by atmos- 
pheric agents, not to any great extent by acids, and resists the action of 
aqua-regia and of alkalies in fusion. This preparation of chrome leads to 
some very important results in connection with the alloys of the metal. 
Alloved either with aluminum or copper, it possesses some remarkable 
qualities. When pure copper, for instance, isalloyed with o.5 of chrome it 
becomes endowed with a double power of resistance, is susceptible of a 
high polish, and undergoes less change when exposed to atmospheric in- 
fluences than when pure. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


RESULTS OF THE PARLIAMENT OF _ RE- 
LIGIONS. 


T the Parliament of Religions, held in Chicago, during the 
World’s Fair, nearly all the religions of the world were 
represented, and over one hundred papers were read, treating of 
Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, Mohammedanism, Shintoism, and 
Christianity. Very many persons opposed the Parliament, believ- 
ing that the presentation of what they regarded as false systems 
of religion would do vast harm rather than good. After a year 
has elapsed, the Rev. J. H. Barrows, Chairman of the Parlia- 
ment, undertakes to show that the results, thus far, have greatly 
exceeded the hopes of the most sanguine friends and supporters 
of the movement. In his article in 7#e Forum, September, he 
says: 


“One of the first fruits of the Congress of last September is the 
gift of $20,000 by Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell to establish a lecture- 
ship on comparative religion in the University of Chicago, where 
that department is already notable. ‘This has been followed by 
another noble gift, by Mrs. Haskell, of $100,000 to build for the 
University an Oriental Museum, to be devoted to lecture-rooms, 
collections, and studies in the Semitic department. A proposi- 
tion now comes from a prominent English scholar, that a trust- 
worthy and interesting manual of comparative religion should be 
prepared for the youth in our Sunday-schools. Still further, a 
religious-parliament extension-society has been organized under 
the presidency of Dr. Paul Carus, to continue the work by pro- 
moting a sympathetic and mutual understanding of the world’s 
great faiths. 

“The Orientals attending the Parliament were deeply impressed 
by the fraternity and Christian love which invited them, furnished 
them hospitality, gave them a free platform, and welcomed their 
sharpest criticisms of Christendom. That eloquent Buddhist, 
Mr. Hirai, said to me on leaving for Japan: 


**]T go back a Christian, by which I mean that Christianity is a religion 
which I shall be glad to see established in Japan. Only let the Christian 
missionaries not interfere with our national usages and patriotic holidays. 
I have been delighted with America and especially with its tolerance. | 
expected that, before I finished my address, criticizing false Christianity in 
Japan, I should be torn from the platform. But I was received with 
enthusiasm.’ 


Mr. Gandhi, the critic of Christian missions, said: ‘American 
Christianity I like; it is something better than what we have 
usually seen in India.’ The high priest of Shintoism, Rt. Rev. 
R. Shibata, and the Buddhist bishop, Zitzusen Ashitsu, write 
with grateful enthusiasm of their reception in America. ‘The in- 
ternational friendships knit by the Congress of 1893 are contribu- 
tions to international peace, while inter-religious good-will is a 
manifest help to the study of comparative theology. 

“While modifying some popular views of the Oriental faiths, 
the Parliament is promoting a new and humaner interest in for- 
eign missions, by making the ethnic systems more real, and also 
more definite, to millions of minds, by showing Christians that 
these faiths are far from dead, though they may have little life- 
giving power over their adherents; by setting before the Chris- 
tian world the magnitude of the task it has undertaken; and by 
teaching it that it must make its swifter and wider conquests in 
the future by a better understanding and a larger sympathy, 
rather than by contemptuous hostility and bigoted exclusiveness. 
The effect of the Parliament was felt immediately, in the mag- 
nificent Missionary Congress which followed it, and a new tone 
of kindliness and tolerance has marked many of the recent gath- 
erings and discussions in foreign missionary-societies. What 
Christendom needs to-day is to ponder and take to heart the 
truths proclaimed in the Rev. Mr. Candlin’s great address before 
the Parliament, in certain practical regards the chief address 
made, wherein he set forth not only the need of unity, but also 
the method of sympathetic approach to the foreign faiths. ‘The 
glory of Christianity,’ said Professor Jowett, ‘is not to be as un- 
like other religions as possible, but to be their perfection and ful- 
filment.’ As Judaism and Christianity were reconciled in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, so Buddhism and Christianity, Hinduism 
and Christianity, Confucianism and Christianity, Islam and 
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Christianity, are yet to be reconciled by some supreme minds, 
who shall show to India, China, Japan, Arabia, that in Christ all 
that is good and true in these faiths has been embodied and 
completed by a special revelation. 

“One of the best results of the Parliament has been a better 
understanding, among enlightened minds, between Catholics 
and Protestants in America. When the American Catholic arch- 
bishops, with the knowledge and consent of the Vatican, decided 
to take part in the Parliament, they did much to give the meet- 
ing its historic importance. The faithfulness with which they 
carried out their part of the programme, the ability, courtesy, 
and kindness of their speakers, made a wholesome impression on 
many minds; and, although the months which have followed 
have been filled with acrimonious attacks on the Catholic Church, 
there has yet been a better understanding between many Catho- 
lics and Protestants in America than ever heretofore. The fanat- 
icism and wicked folly of the methods of the America Protective 
Association have not destroyed the recollections of those golden 
days when, for the first time in history, Protestant and Catholic 
divines sat together in loving fellowship. The participation of 
the Catholic bishops made the official refusal of the English 
Church to participate in the Congress appear almost ridiculous. 
But the generous and liberal sentiments spoken by Cardinal 
Gibbons, Archbishop Redwood, Bishop Keane, and others, were 
the features which particularly impressed American Protestants. 
Count D’Alviella reports that the Catholic journals of Europe 
have not reproduced these sentiments, and a strong Protestant 
voice in Italy inquires, If the Protestant in America is justified 
in his overtures of peace to the Catholic, why should such over- 
tures be refused and condemned in Italy? 
in America and intolerance in Europe? How long will this dual- 
ism of conscience continue? Words of kindness and conciliation 
have been spoken by Ernst Naville in the city of Calvin, but they 
have met no sympathetic response. In America, however, 
kindly words from Protestant pulpits are met with equal kindness 
by many Catholic prelates. This is a great surprise to Prof. 
Auguste Sabbatier, who, in the Journal de Geneve, says of the 
Catholic dignitaries at the Parliament: ‘Their conduct was so 
novel, and so in contradiction to the habitual exclusive and un- 
compromising attitude of the Church of Rome, that in France it 
seems incredible.’ 

“One of the chief ideas which the Parliament made luminous 
was a reunited Christendom, the preparation for a Christianized 
world. Since all the religions found, as Castelar has said, ‘a 
common ground in Christianity,’ and since inevitably the best 
religion must come to the front, may we not look to see the lines 
of human progress centering more and more in Christ, the ‘ unifier 
of humanity’? ‘Never before in all the Earth,’ writes one stu- 
dent, ‘has the fact been so vividly set forth that Christianity, 
and it alone, is large enough to cover the whole round globe, and 
hold it to the ieart of God.’ In view of the tremendous needs of 
modern society and the problem of the world’s evangelization, 
Christians will certainly draw closer to each other. Of course, 
every great movement has its reactions, and spiritual contrasts 
appear in close proximity. The religious world may be all borne 
along, like the passengers on a ship, in one direction, and yet 
alienations and quarrels may be intensified among the voyagers. 
And so, in the midst of the progress now apparent, we discover 
American Catholicism eulogizing religious liberty and brother- 
hood, while in American Presbyterianism appear 
which are ‘Romanizing,’ exclusive, and reactionary. 

“Tt was the spirit of fraternity in the heart of America which 
succeeded in bringing together such widely separated exponents 
of religion. Enemies simply met and discovered that they were 
brothers who had one Father in Heaven.’ ‘To speak of the deep, 
tender feelings awakened by the presence at the Parliament of 
the truth-seekers of the Orient, earnest, heart-hungry, believing 
that they had much to teach as well as something to learn, their 
‘faces set toward God and with some message from God;’ to re- 
call the emotions awakened during the great opening and closing 
hours of the Parliament—would be to indulge in what many 
would deem a sentimental rhapsody; but it is not rhapsody to 
say that ‘the age of isolation and hatred has passed, and the age 
of toleration and scientific comparison has come.’ 

“Such are some of the echoes and results of this memorable 
meeting. ‘The chief promoters of the Parliament, grateful for 
what they have been able to do, would be glad to have done 
something better and larger. But most of them will be content 
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if the words of Dr. Lyman Abbott shall be prophetic, ‘that the 
final issue of the Religious Parliament will be at once to broaden 
our conception of Christianity, and to make its acceptance both 
a logical and a spiritual necessity,’ or if the words of Professor 
Grose, of the Chicago University, prove historic, that ‘the Parli- 
ament was divinely designed to broaden the bounds of human 
brotherhood and charity; to bring the leaders of the world’s 
religious thought to-day into bonds of sympathetic acquaintance 
and fellowship; to reveal spirit unto spirit; and to deepen the 
universal sense of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man. 


ROME’S FLAG OF TRUCE. 


HEN, a short time ago, Pope Leo XIII. issued his Ency- 
clical to the Christian world, entreating all followers of 
Christ to return to the folds of the Roman Church, much doubt 
existed in the minds of Protestants whether that Church would 
meet the other denominations half-way. So far as the Anglicans 
are concerned, this doubt appears to have been removed. We 
give below a paper from the pen of the Abbé Duchesne, which 
was published in the Budletin Critique, Paris, together with a 
comment upon the Abbé’s views, from the official organ of the 
Pope, the Monzteur de Rome. Pére Duchesne couches his paper 
in the form of a refutation of an articlein the Sczence Catholique, 
Paris. The writer of the latter article speaks of the assertion of 
the Episcopalians that they gave Divine ordination transmitted to 
them through their Bishops, and declares that they are wrong and 
presumptuous because they have failed to comply with the rules 
of the Roman Church, and because they deny the authority of 
the Pope. Abbé Duchesne, taking issue with this view of the 
case, Says: 


“M. Dolbus begins by establishing the claim that Bishops 
-arker and Barlow, from whom the whole of the Anglican clergy 

derives its ordinations, were really ordained; or, at least, there 
is no ground for contesting theirordination. On the other hand, 
the ritual of the Anglican Church is substantially similar to the 
ritual of the Greek Church, and even to that of the Latin Churches 
down to the Twelfth Century. Conclusion: The ministers of the 
Anglican Church are just as rightly ordained as Gregory of Tours, 
Hinemar of Rheims, and other Latin clergy of ancient times. 
But M. Dolbus refrains from drawing this conclusion, for there 
are difficulties in the way—(1) in respect to the intention of the 
consecrators at certain points of the historical succession, (2) 
with regard to the validity of the present Anglican ritual, the 
Roman Church having added to its own ritual certain appendages 
which are neglected in the Church of England. 

“To the first difficulty, I reply that intention must be presumed 
till the contrary is proved (fentio factend? guod facit Ecclesia). 
There have been unbelieving Bishops elsewhere than in England; 
let us not forget that a part of the French clergy derives its 
ordination from M. de Talleyrand. Baptism may be validly 
conferred by a person who knows only that it is a sacred rite by 
which one becomes Christian. In the same way, the Anglican 
ordinations have always been performed by persons who wished 
to make Bishops or priests, andsoon. Weought not toask more. 
The objection drawn from the modifications in the rituals is 
no more admissible than the other. The objection concerns only 
the ordination of priests. ‘The schoolmen laid down the rule that, 
for this form of Orders, the essential part of the rite consists in 
the tradition of the sacred vessels, and in the words which the 
Bishops pronounces in giving them. At present, this system is 
abandoned ; it is too clear that, to maintain it, all the Greek and 
Oriental ordinations, and even those of the Latin Church before 
the Eleventh or Twelfth Century, would have to be considered 
null. 1 know this difficulty is avoided by saying that the Church 
has power over the essential rites of the Sacraments, and that she 
has made use of this power by modifying the matter and form of 
ordination. But, in matters of such grave import, we must rest 
our case, not upon the inferences of theologians, but upon the 
official decisions of the Church. Now, where is the official, pub- 
lic, explicit act by which the Church has accorded herself the 
right spoken of, or the official, public, explicit act by which she 
has declared that she has used this right with regard to the es- 
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sential rites of ordination? . And let it not be said that a 
man cannot be validly consecrated Bishop if he has not first 
validly received priest's orders. Many Popes were raised di- 
rectly from the diaconate to the Episcopate. It is only since the 
close of the Eleventh Century that the contrary custom has been 
established at Rome, and deacons elected Popes have had them- 
selves first ordained priests. The conclusion from all this is that 
Anglican orders may be considered as valid. I know that at 
Rome the contrary opinion is, though not theoretically imposed, 
translated into practice, and that converted ministers are re- 
ordained before being allowed to continue their functions in the 
Catholic Church. But then the Roman Church has the right and 
duty of paying regard tothe scruples of its faithful children. 

But nothing prevents us from believing that in the course of time 


ecclesiastical authority will come round to a modification of its 


attitude.” 


The J/onsteur de Rome comments upon the question as fol- 
lows, publishing also Abbé Duchesne’s article : 


“The question of the validity of English Orders has always 
been one of extreme delicacy. Its discussion has often been 
determined by feeling and sentiment rather than by conviction. 
In proportion as the Anglican clergy appeared to draw closer to 
or recede from the Roman Church, the question appeared to be 
decided, by some Catholics, in a manner more or less favorable 
to the very legitimate ambitions of the Anglican clergy; an am- 
bition which, in any case, did them honor. Moved as much— 
perhaps more —by a sincere desire for the restoration of those 
primitive relations which united her to the Roman Church, the 
Anglican Church (especially since the accession of Leo XIII.) 
has endeavored to show that the chasm which separates her from 
the Roman Church has never been as great as the Lutheran, 
Calvinists, and various Protestant sects have been passionately 
anxious that it should be believed to be. The most distinguished 
members of the Anglican clergy insist and endeavor to prove by 
an appeal both to theology and history that, though externally 
divided from one another, they have always remained united in 
fraternal union with the Catholic clergy; and that they have 
been sustained by the same priesthood and the same Sacraments ; 
that the Blood of Jesus Christ has never ceased for a single day 
to flow in their veins, or the one and self-same spirit to animate 
all their members. ‘The convictions and the spirit which prompt 
these endeavors draw their inspiration from the needs of all, and 
the general desire, deep as it is widespread, to respond to the 
appeal of the Sovereign Pontiff that ‘they all may be one,’ that 
there shall be one Fold and one Shepherd. An important work 
of M. Fernand Dalbus, honored by a commendatory letter of the 
learned Cardinal Bourret, has brought the matter prominently 
before the clergy and laity of France, and is stirring the leaders 
of the intellectual world, whose language is still French, to pre- 
pare the way for a definite and indisputable solution. This work 
has produced the best impression in England. St. Francis de 
Sales and St. Vincent de Paul themselves could not have treated 
this question ina truer spirit of sincerity and love. The question 
of Anglican Orders is one of too great importance and difficulty 
to hope that it should be settled as speedily as the Anglican 
clergy and the Catholic clergy themselves fain would hope; but 
the latter would rejoice in the thought that they possess in the 
Anglican clergy brothers in the priesthood all the more inclined 
to be drawn nearer the common mother by the fact that the chasm 
between them had been so obviously narrowed. That this solu- 
tion will come, cannot be doubted. At the head of those apostles 
of union to whom Leo XIII. appeals so earnestly in his Ency- 
clical, Catholics are proud to place the Abbé Louis Duchesne, 
author of the ‘Liber Pontificalis,’ a work which is as great a 
glory to the Church as to its author. This literary masterpiece, 
the result of so much learning and patience, is appreciated almost 
as much in England as it is in France, Italy, and Catholic Ger- 
many.” 


THE Roman Catholic Directory gives the number of Roman Catholics in 
the United States as 8,902,033. 


THE six Methodist Conferences of Canada report an increase in church- 
membership of 7,000, for the past church-year 


THE official census of Ireland gives 3,040,738 Catholics and 1,186,696 
Protestants, thus bringing the population up again to a little over five 
millions. 
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WALT WHITMAN’S RELIGION. 


W* do not know that any claim has been made that Walt 

Whitman ever made any “profession of religion;” but 
the Rev. Minot J. Savage has set himself the task of examining 
Whitman's writings, with the purpose of discovering what kind 
of religion Whitman had. In his paper in 74e Arena, Septem- 
ber, Mr. Savage quotes largely from Whitman’s works. He 
Says: 


“IT propose to follow a method which, at first sight, may look 
like the abandonment of method. ‘That is, I shall turn over the 
pages, follow the order of the poems themselves, and shall 
select such passages as strike me. 

“Whether or not it is what is popularly called religion, it is 


clear that he is in dead earnest about what seems religion to him :. 


“* ] too, following many, and follow’d by many, inaugurate a Religion—I 
descend into the arena. 

(it may be lam destin’d to utter the loudest cries there, the winner's peal- 
ing shouts; 

Who knows? they may rise from me yet, and soar above everything.) 


Each 1s not for its own sake; 
I say the whole earth, and all the stars in the sky, are for Religion’s sake 


I say no man has ever yet been half devout enough; 

None hasever yet adored or worship'd half enough; 

None has begun to think how divine he himself is, and how certain the 
future is. 


I say that the real and permanent grandeur of these States must be their 
Religion; 

Otherwise there is no real and permanent grandeur: 

(Nor character, nor life worthy the name, without Religion; 

Nor land, nor man, nor woman, without Religion.) 


What are you doing, young man? 

Are you so earnest—so given up to literature, science, art, amours? 
These ostensible realities, politics, points ? 

Your ambition or business, whatever it may be? 


It is well, against such I say not a word—I am their poet also; 
But behold! such swiftly subside—burnt up for Religion’s sake; 


For not all matter is fuel to heat, impalpable flame, the essential life of the | 


earth, 
Any more than such are to Religion. .. .’ 


“Then in the poem entitled ‘Walt Whitman,’ what recognition 
of the immanent God, and the life which laughs at death :— 


“*A child said, ** What is the grass ?” fetching it to me with full hands; 
How could I answer the child? Ido not know what it is, any more than 
he. 


I guess it must be the flag of my disposition, out of hopeful green stuff 
woven. 


Or I guess it is the handkerchief of the Lord, 

A scented gift and remembrancer, designedly dropt, 

Bearing the owner’s name someway in the corners, that we may see and 
remark, and say, ‘“ Whose?” 


What do you think has become of the young and old men? 
And what do you think has become of the women and children ? 


They are alive and well somewhere; 

The smallest sprout shows there is really no death; 

And if ever there was, it led forward life and does not wait at the end to 
arrest it, 

And ceased the moment life appear'd. 


All goes onward and outward— nothing collapses; 
And to die is different from what any one supposed, and luckier. 


Has any one supposed it lucky to be born? 
I hasten to inform him or her, it is just as lucky to die, and I know it. 


I pass death with the dying, and birth with the new-wash'd babe, and am 
not contain’d between my hat and boots.’ 


“Then he accepts all priests and worships :— 


‘“* Phe sky up there—yet here, or next door, or across the way? 
‘The saints and sages in history—but you yourself? 

Sermons, creeds, theology—but the fathomless human brain, 
And what is reason? and what is love? and what is life? 


I do not despise you, priests; 

My faith is the greatest of faiths and the least of faiths, 

Enclosing worship ancient and modern, and all between ancient and 
modern, 

Believing I shall come again upon the earth after five thousand years, 

Waiting responses from oracles, honoring the Gods, saluting the Sun, 

Making a fetish of the first rock or stump, powwowing with sticks in the 
cirele of obis, 

Helping the Lama or Brahmin as he trims the lamps of the idols, 

Dancing yet through the streets in a phallic procession, rapt and austere 
in the woods, a gymnosophist, 
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Drinking mead from the skull-cup—to Shastas and Vedas admirant — mind- 
ing the Koran, 

Walking the teokallis, spotted with gore from the stone and knife, beating 
the serpent-skin drum, 

Accepting the Gospels—accepting Him that was crucified, knowing 
suredly that He is divine, 


as- 

To the mass kneeling, or the Puritan's prayer rising, or sitting patiently in 
a pew, 

Ranting and frothing in my insane crisis, or waiting deadlike till my spirit 
arouses me, 

Looking forth on pavement and land, or outside of pavement and land. 

3elonging to the winders of the circuit of circuits 

We have thus far exhausted trillions of Winters and Summers; 

There are trillions ahead, and trillions ahead of them. 

I do not call one greater and one smaller; 

That which fills its period and place is equal to any 

All has been gentle with me—I keep no account with lamentation 

(What have I to do with lamentation ?)’ 


‘*Now comes his magnificent description of the evolution of a 

soul. The opening of Genesis itself is not finer than this 

“*T am an acme of things accomplish’d, and I am an encloser of things to 
be. 

My feet strike an apex of the apices of the stairs; 

On every step bunches of ages, and larger bunches between the steps; 

All below duly traveled, and still I mount and mount 

Rise after rise bow the phantoms behind me; 

Afar down I see the huge first Nothing—I know I was even there: 

I waited unseen and always, and slept through the lethargic mist, 

And took my time, and took nohurt from the fetid carbon. 

Long I was hugg'’d close—long and long. 


Immense have been the preparations for me, 

Faithful and friendly the arms that have help'd me. 

Cycles ferried my cradle, rowing and rowing like cheerful boatmen; 

For room to me stars kept aside in their own rings; 

They sent influences to look after what was to hold me 

Before I was born out of my mother, generations guided me; 

My embryo has never been torpid—nothing could overlay it. 

For it the nebula cohered to an orb, 

The long slow strata piled to rest it on, 

Vast vegetables gave it sustenance, 

Monstrous sauroids transported it in their mouths, and deposited it with 
care. 

All forces have been steadily employ'd to complete and delight me; 

Now on this spot I stand with my robust Soul... .’ 


“One of the most remarkable characteristics of the poet is the 
godlike serenity with which he faces old age and the confidence 
with which he fronts the future, certain that the universe will not 
be complete without him. 


“+ Old age superbly rising! O welcome, ineffable grace of dying days!’ 
“Read his death-song :— 


** Joy! shipmate—joy! 
(Pleased to my soul at death I cry ;) 
Our life is closed—our life begins ; 
The long, long anchorage we leave, 
The ship is:‘clear at last—she leaps! 
She swiftly courses from the shore ; 
Joy! shipmate—joy !’ 

“IT know of no life in the modern world which has passed into 
the unseen with such words of exultation. 

‘““When we come to the substance of his message, it must be 
conceded that it is saturated with religion through and through, 
to a degree that is hardly true of any other modern writer. Peo- 
ple may not like his kind of religion. They may even fear it or 
hate it. But if religion be a dealing with the deepest and most 
essential things in our relation to the Power manifested in the 
universe and in our relation to one another, then is he hardly 
anything but religious. His conception of the universe is that 
which modern science has revealed to us. He grasps this with 
wonderful power and accepts it with utter frankness. When we 
remember that all religions begin with a cosmology, and take 
their shape from it, we need not wonder that the Ptolemaic relig- 
ions are not to be found in his Copernican setting. He is not, 
then, Christian, in the popular acceptation of any of the theolo- 
gies that claim that title. Of Jesus he everywhere speaks with 
insight, with tenderness, with admiration; and the substance of 
this teaching is in wonderful accord with the chief doctrines of 
the Man of Nazareth. Indeed, he is more profoundly His disciple 
than are most of the churches who so strenuously insist on our 
saying, ‘Lord, Lord!’ 

“Of the immanent God, the essential Spirit, the Eternal Life 
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of all worlds, he is a profound and reverent worshiper. He is 
‘not curious about God,’ does not argue about Him, but he feels 
everywhere His presence, finds letters from Him in every 
street—which he does not need to pick up and put away to be- 
come a hardened and dried tradition, because he believes other 
letters, just as vital, will follow him everywhere and forever. 
So ‘God-intoxicated’ is he, like Spinoza, that he sees almost 
nothing but God, and wonders any man can be ‘mean’ or an 
‘infidel.’ 

“His next great doctrine is the infinite worth of the human 
personality. Much of his writing sounds strangely egotistic, 
until one notices that the I means not Walt Whitman only, but 
any I, however outcast or poor. He feels that any personality is 





WALT WHITMAN. 


a majestic, a divine thing. Nothing in the universe is more 
wonderful, not even God, for it shares with God the mystery of 
the essential and the eternal life. 

“He preached a magnificent gospel. How did he himself live 
as related to his message? I think it may truthfully be said that 
no historical character, of whom we have any adequate account, 
ever more completely was his message. He /7ved his democ- 
racy, his friendship, his philanthropy, his independence of money, 
his faith, his serenity, his calm, simple welcome of death. His 
unselfish work in the hospitals left him a lifelong invalid. He 
never tried to make money, and—what is rarer—he never whined 
because he did not have it. Having sung of conquest over dis- 
ease and pain, he calmly conquered both. In poverty, in old age, 
in pain, he waited the coming of death with the serenity of a 
god. Never a whimper, never an outcry, never a complaint 
against fate. Neither by act, word, gesture or look did he ever 
go back on the sublime trust which he had sung. So, as we 
stand beside him at the last, we cannot think of death— 





*** Some parturition, rather—some solemn, immortal birth ; 
On the frontiers to eyes impenetrable, 
Some soul is passing over.’ 


““Where is he now? Let us hear his own word as to finding 
him again: 


**Pailing to fetch me at first, keep encouraged ; 
Missing me one place, search another ; 
I stop somewhere, waiting for you.’”’ 


IT appears that the United States has hitherto been regarded by the 
Church of Rome simply asa field for missionary enterprise; but it is now 
rumored that the Pope designs to make his Apostolic Delegate, Satolli, in- 
dependent of the Propaganda, a proceeding which will bring this country 
under Canon Law, as is the case with old Catholic countries. 


PROFESSOR WARREN, of Boston University, asks for $100,000 to defray 
the costs of establishing an ‘‘ American Museum of All Religions,” on the 
lines of the Gurmet Institution in Paris. Boston University and the 
University of Chicago already have chairs of comparative religions. 
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AN ARRAIGNMENT OF PROTESTANT MIS- 
SIONARIES. 


Be following paper appeared in 7he Aobe Herald, Kobe, 
Japan, having been written by a recent visitor to Japan 
The London and China Express, from which the extract is taken, 
says that the writer has traveled extensively, is of an observant 
nature, and has beeri concerned in several leading philanthropic 
movements. 

“We do not intend to comment on the paper ourselves,” says 
the editor of 7he Kobe Herald, “but publish it as an expression 
of opinion which exists, and though it may possibly cause some 
heart-burnings, it is always well to see ourselves as others see 
us.” The following is the extract 

“T have to-day and yesterday had a conversation with a native 
in the Government of Japan on the subject of missionaries, which, 
as it may be interesting, I append. He implores me to use my 
influence to send out decent missionaries. Our faults are (1) that 
the missionaries are not sufficiently learned or philosophical ; (2) 
that they do not live among the people or conform to their cus- 
toms. ‘The people of Japan, he says, are now practically without 
religion, and this applies especially to the upper classes, who are 
yearning after something. 

“Also, he objects to the selection of missionaries from the 
people ; even native missionaries have a foreign accent when they 
preach. ‘The observance of national holidays is discouraged by 
them, and some have said it is inconsistent with their religion to 
bow to the Mikado’s picture. Furthermore, they do not always 
cultivate Japanese manners, but are rough and boorish, especially 
the Americans. ‘The Roman Catholics he knows little about, 
as they work quietly among their own congregations. The Rus- 
sian Church is the danger to Christianity, as it is political; Rus- 
sia first converts, then politically enslaves. If the people could 
separate Protestantism from Russianism, and had ‘good’ mis- 
sionaries, who would pay special attention to the educated classes, 
he believes that Christianity might be adopted wholesale and 
become the religion of the country, and this, he hopes, will occur. 

“IT find that all the English here dislike the missionaries, at 
least those I have heard talk about the matter, and the reason is 
that, whereas they leave England as heroes and martyrs, amid 
the clamor of Exeter Hall, when they come here they live well 
and luxuriously. In fact, in the present depressed times they 
are the only class well off; while others starve, they are in 
plenty. In fact, they are the most fortunate class, making more 
money than if they had to earn their living. 

“T am not responsible for any of the above opinions, but com- 
mend them to the attention of those responsible at home. 

“With regard to the ability of men sent out, I am afraid, asa 
rule, it is too true, if listening to the sermons is any criterion ; 
but I doubt if it is very much. At the same time I repeat what | 
said with regard to India; that, although we cannot expect every- 
body to lead a self-denying life, it would be a sorry reflection on 
our Church if we could not turn out a few men who are willing 
to deny themselves, to come out here and to India, and live as 
poor people, when the Roman Church can turn out so many. 
But I am on dangerous ground, and hesitate to dogmatize.” 


Sir Monier Monier Williams, at the Anglican Missionary Con- 
ference at Singapore, read a paper on “ Hinduism,” in the course 
of which, says 7he Singapore Free Press, he referred to the duty 
of the Church in connection with missionary efforts in India, and 
pointed out that of the 300,000,000 subjects of the Queen, not 50, - 
000,000 were really Cnristians; while at least 200,000,000 pro- 
fessed Hinduism. He questioned whether many people really 
understood what Hinduism, the religion of three out of four 
people in India, really meant. This Hinduism, which acknow]- 
edged Brahma as its god, claimed to embrace all the religions of 
the world—even Christianity, holding that Christianity was 
simple a form of Hinduism suited to Western ideas. While 
strongly repudiating this notion, he urged that missionaries 
should carefully avoid speaking in a condemnatory style of the 
religion of those whom they desired to convert. They should 
endeavor to penetrate the inner meaning of Hinduism, and so 
approach it with a view to substitution of the Gospel of Christ. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


FOREIGN VIEWS OF OUR NEW TARIFF. 


HE British Press has, for months, anxiously watched for a 
sign of relaxation in the high duties of the McKinley 
Tariff; and the Gorman Bill, though it does not meet with entire 
approval, is nevertheless welcomed as an earnest of advantages 
yet to be obtained by the British manufacturer. The Germans, 
probably, would be as anxious to do business with the United 
States as our British cousins are, but the’ German manufacturer 
is, just now, immensely busy supplying the needs of Russian 
customers. 

The Weekly Times, Manchester, thinks the Tariff ought to 
relieve some of the British industries of the depression from 
which they are suffering, although our Congress has been careful 
to maintain protection to manufacturing industries. 


“But [says the editor] the best hope for us lies in a return of 
American prosperity. If the settlement now attained should 
stimulate the home market and the commerce of the United States, 
we shall benefit, even though our goods are still burdened by 
protective imposts of serious proportions.” 


The Manchester Guardian, Manchester, says: 


“The question is one for the people of the United States to set- 
tle in their own interests, and not with regard to ours, though we 
naturally feel some satisfaction at the reduction of imposts which, 
from our point of view, seem equally injurious to both countries. 
The new Bill even as amended by the Senate will in many re- 
spects be an improvement upon the existing Tariff, while the 
changes are not large enough tocreate alarm or provoke reaction.” 


The Liverpool Mercury, Liverpool, is not so well satisfied, 
and vents itself as follows: 


“If the discussions on the United States Tariff Bill have served 
no other purpose, they have at least thrown a lurid light on the 
inconsistency and lack of principle which characterize American 
politics. In all the caucuses, conferences, and other assemblies at 
which the Tariff has been debated, hardly a word has been said 
of what is right or wrong in the abstract, or of advantage to the 
country at large; the talk has been entirely of this or that manu- 
facturing interest. The honor of the field cannot be said to re- 
main with the Democrats, and for this failure in their fiscal policy 
they have themselves to blame.” 


The semi-radical Westminster Gazette, London, also ex- 
presses its dissatisfaction and makes use of the subject to “pitch 
into” our institutions: 


“The history of the Tariff Bill is not calculated to fill any Dem- 
ocrats over here with admiration for the American Constitution 
in general or the American Senate in particular. Coming, as it 
does, after our Budget debates, the partial defeat of the Ameri- 
can Government by vested interests suggests very forcibly the 
enormous advantage which English Democracy enjoys over 
American in having a weak House of Lords instead of a strong 
Senate. . . . It would have gone hard with Sir William Har- 
court’s Budget if the millionaires and the land-owners sat en- 
trenched as firmly as do the great monopolists under the Ameri- 
can Constitution.” 

The Daily Chronicle, Newcastle, says: 

“Ever since the Tariff issue was reopened, both buyers and 
sellers have pursued a hand-to-mouth policy. No sane man 
would import, one day, at a duty of 50 per cent. goods which might 
the next day be admitted at 15 per cent., or placed upon the free 
list outright. With the abolition of the element of insecu- 
rity, latent demand will become more active ; and a trade revival 
will result.” 

The Nation, Berlin, thinks that neither party has a right to 
be proud of its legislative ability, and that the Senate has lost 
much of its prestige in America. The reductions in the Tariff 
are, nevertheless, much more important than most people seem 
to think. The Hande/ls-Zettung, Berlin, has asked the opinion 
of a number of firms on the Tariff. The wire and steel manufac- 
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turers deny that they will be benefited by it. The Hanoverian 
rubber-manufacturers think the new Tariff is no better than the 
old. The spinning and weaving concerns in Saxony and Thu- 
ringia admit that they have received a great many orders since 
the passage of the Bill. The Av/nzsche Zettung, Cologne, says 

“The new Tariff Law does not differ very materially from the 
old, but it is important in one essential point—it acknowledges 
Free-Trade principles. The passage of the Gorman Bill does not 
close an epoch, it is only a preliminary step on the road to Tariff- 
Reform. Its provisions cannot fail to be of some benefit to the 
country, and more radical reforms are certain to follow.” 

On the whole, the German Press treats the Tariff very coldly. 
The reciprocal Treaty between Russia and Germany has opened 
a market nearer home to the German manufacturer, and there 
are many complaints over the actions of the United States Cus 
tom-House. Even distinctively Free-Trade papers, such as the 
Vosstsche Zeitung, Berlin, thinks that the business between the 
twocountries will not be appreciably increased. The 7aged/atz, 
Berlin, says: 

“The revision of the McKinley Tariff comes too late to be of 
appreciable advantage to those industries which formerly stood in 
close relation with the United States. ‘These manufacturers suf- 
fered considerably from the prohibitive provisions of the old 
Tariff, but they have recovered their equilibrium and have opened 
other markets for themselves. No appreciable increase of busi- 
ness between the two countries is likely to take place, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the trade in woolens.” 

Much dissatisfaction prevails among the sugar manufacturers 
and exporters. These assert that the provisions of the recipro- 
cal treaty with the United States have been violated, and demand 
that, as the export of sugar is likely to be seriously affected, the 
German Government should retaliate by similar attacks upon 
American staple exports, which means repressive measures 
against the American hog. The Neuesten Nachrichten, Berlin, 
says: 

“The increase in the duty on sugar by one-tenth cent per pound 
is a distinct breach of the agreement between Germany and the 
United States. The Government should lose no time in the 
matter, but proceed at once to protect the interests of exporters 
against such a flagrant violation of the treaty. The United 
States have no right to arbitrarily increase the duty on exports 
from countries which grant a premium.” 

The /ndépendance Pelge, Brussels, thinks it is quite natural 
that such a Senate as we have now should fail to act in the in- 
terest of the people : 

“There is nothing but condemnation of protectionism among 
the people, and many bright men attribute to it the present eco- 
nomical crisis in the United States. It iscertain that a syndicate 
like the Sugar Trust cannot be expected to look after the most 
vital interests of the working-classes. That these interests have 
suffered is amply proved by the falling-off of the commerce of the 
country and the continual drain of precious metals to satisfy for- 
eign creditors, all of which is due to faulty Tariff legislation.” 

The Montreal Herald thinks the Tariff is decidedly advan- 
tageous to Canada, although the trend of trade since the inception 
of the McKinley Tariff has been in the direction of Great Britain : 

“The removal of the impediments to the lumber-trade between 
Canada and the United States will undoubtedly strengthen the 
Canadian market. The Tariff is generous toward the Cana- 
dian farmer. The importation of barley by the United States 
maltster is rendered much more facile, but this advantage is offset 
to a great extent by the fact that the recent high Tariff has led to 
the employment of substitutes.” 

The Globe, Toronto, also takes a most cheerful view of the 
future : 

“The McKinley experimentisatan end. The Bill that became 
a by-word, expressive of Protection carried to a suicidal pitch, 
has been the law of the United States fora little over three years. 
In that time the country has been shaken from one end to the 
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other by financial disaster. That commerce will speedily 
revive is probable, for the Republic has wonderful force of recu- 
peration. ‘The matter in which Canadians are most deeply inter- 
ested is the trade relations between the two countries, which 
were disturbed by the McKinley Law in such a manner as to 
destroy some profitable outlets for Canadian products.” 


The Celestial Empire, 


Shanghai, says: 


“The point about the whole that most strikes the outsider is, 
that when in England the great strife between Protection and 
Free Trade began, the principal manufacturers and the working- 
classes were, without exception, Free-Traders. In the States, on 
the other hand, it is those very classes who have been the most 
active in upholding the abuses of a Protective system. The 
McKinley Tariff was professedly a failure; under the guise of 
protecting native industries, it raised the price of the necessaries 
of life, and the workingmen, who had been led to expect high 
wages as a consequence, found that, while manufacturers were 
by no means disposed to pay enhanced wages in the face of a 
general depression, their means of living were curtailed by a 
general rise in prices.” 


THE WAR IN THE EAST. 


W ERE it not for the imminent danger of a general, rough- 

and-tumble fight for the possession of Korea, and the 
predominance, politically and commercially, which that possession 
would insure to the holder of the peninsula, little attention would 
be paid to the war in the Far East. Germany is not immediately 
interested in the affair, and could afford to watch the struggle 
with equanimity, if the possession of a harbor in Korea would 
materially increase the naval powerof Russia. But the Germans 
are, like ourselves, very friendly to the Japanese, because Japan 
What- 
ever the British Government may do—and it has, so far, pre- 


is best suited to preserve the balance of power in Asia. 


served an attitude of strict neutrality—the British people are by 
And 
- that is why “Problems of the Far East,” by the Hon. G. N. 


Curzon, M.P., is one of the most successful books of the hour. 


no means desirous of preserving that balance of power. 


Mr. Curzon anticipates the developments in the Far East with 
some concern, especially in regard to their possible influence of 
the British in Asia. Hethinks that the best hope of salvation for 
the old and moribund in Asia is British dominion. “The true 
fulcrum,” he says, “of Asiatic dominion seems to me increasingly 
to lie in the Empire of Hindustan. The secret of the mastery of 
the world is, if they only knew it, in the possession of the British 
people.” And the British public applauds in a way which is aptly 
illustrated by the terse comment of 7he Home News, London: 
“That may sound like patriotic conceit, but it is no doubt a plain 
truth.” Apart from this feature, the book is especially interest- 
ing to Americans because it confirms our most prevalent ideas of 
the ‘‘ Heathen Chinee” : 


“That the Empire which, in the last fifty years, has lost Siam, 
Burmah, Annam, Tonking, and a part of Manchuria, and has 
already seen a foreign army in Pekin; whose standard of civil 
and political perfection is summed up in the stationary idea; 
which, after half a century of intercourse with ministers, mis- 
sionaries, and merchants, regards all these as intolerable nui- 
sances, and one of the number with intolerable aversion ; which 
only adopts the lessons they taught her when the surrender is 
dictated by her necessities or her fears that this Empire 
is likely to falsify the whole course of its history and to wrench 
round the bent of its own deep-seated inclinations, simply because 
the shriek of the steam-whistle and the roar of.the cannon is 
heard at its gates, is an hypothesis that ignores the accumulated 
lessons of political science, and postulates a revival of the age of 
miracles. Politically speaking, China’s star is on the wane.” 


Mr. Curzon gives a humorous account of an interview with the 
President of the Korean Foreign Office 


“Having been particularly warned not to admit to him that I 
was only thirty-three years old, an age to which no respect at- 
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taches in Korea, when he put to me the straight question (inva- 
riably the first in an Oriental dialogue) ‘How old are you?’ I un- 
hestitatingly responded, ‘Forty.’ ‘Dear me,’ he said, ‘you look 
very young for that! ‘By the fact,’ 
I replied, ‘that I have been traveling for a month in the superb 
climate of his Majesty’s dominions.’ Hearing that I had been 
a Minister of the Crown in England, he inquired what my salary 
had been, and added: ‘I suppose you found //at by far the most 
agreeable feature of office. But no doubt the perquisites were 
much larger still." Finally, conscious that in his country it is 
not easy for any one to become a member of the Government, 
unless he is related to the family of the King or Queen, he said 
to me, ‘I presume you are a near relative of her Majesty, the 
Queen of England.’ ‘No,’ I replied, ‘Iam not.’ But, observ- 
ing that a look of disgust passed over his countenance, I was fain 
to add, ‘I am, however, as yet an unmarried man,’ with which 
unscrupulous suggestion I completely regained the old gentle- 
man’s favor.” 


How do you account for it?’ 


Mr. Curzon does not believe that the Yellow Jacket Dynasty is 
in any immediate danger of being overthrown by a revolution. 
But neither does he think that the Chinese Government will be 
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Japan: “Hold on, my boy! club 


—Aladderadatsch, Berlin. 


use my until you get yours.” 


able to rouse itself into decided action for a successful pursuance 
of the war. 

The /ndépendance Belge, Brussels, is of opinion that the dec- 
laration of independence: made by the King of Korea, and his 
subsequent alliance with Japan, changes the aspect of affairs very 
considerably. 


“Although the Korean army is neither in point of numbers nor 
in its organization equal to that of Japan,” says the paper, “it 
forms a very respectable addition to the land forces of the 
Mikado, and relieves his troops from garrison duty, while the 
Japanese have also the advantage of being treated as friends. 
On the other hand, annexation of the peninsula to the Japanese 
Empire is not now to be thought of, and, in case of Japanese 
victory, Korea shares its advantages on equal terms. The ques- 
tion between China on the one hand, and Japan and Koreaon the 
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other, is also simplified. China now aims at putting Korea in 
her former state of vassalage.” 


The Manchester Weekly Times, Manchester, speaking of the 
value of the Chinesé army, says: 


“It is just thirty years since Nankin fell, and the power of the 
Taiping chiefs was finally crushed. Unless in the years which 
have elapsed the character of the rank and file of the Chinese 
army—composed as that army is, for the most part, of the dregs 
of the populace—has wonderfully changed, the moral of the les- 
son of the camp of instruction founded by the leader of the Ever 
Victorious Army at the foot of the Fong-Wan-Shang hills, some 
four-and-twenty miles from Shanghai, will be tound to hold good 
still. The native military mandarin in command there had noth- 
ing to do with drill. That was left entirely to English officers, 
assisted by a few compatriot non-coms. So long as the mandarin 
drew pay for the number on the rolls he was blissfully content. 
In case some higher official chanced to pass that way, and look in 
at the camp, the neighborhood was scoured for hastily improvised 
recruits, and any too glaring discrepancy between the numbers 
on paper and of fact was tacitly accounted for by a friendly inter- 
change of dollars in compliance with the time-honored custom 
known as the ‘squeeze.’ . But, as other and stronger nations 
than Japan have found out before, it is, in the long run, a hope- 
less task for forty millions to contend against four hundred mil- 
lions. If they are wise, the combatants will patch up a hasty 
peace. They need not, in the matter, be over-punctilious in ob- 
serving the precedents of the West. If, on the other hand, they 
are foolish, and prefer a so-called war of extermination, they 
will assuredly weaken themselves, and, sooner or later—probably 
sooner—lay themselves open to intervention on the part of the 
dreaded foreigner. Should England deem it politic to re-occupy 
Port Hamilton, Russia’s counterstroke on the other side of the 
Korean peninsula would follow speedily; while France has ever 
shown a pretty taste for pickings. Not one of the three would 
trouble a jot about the history of the rights and wrongs of the 
original quarrel, except possibly with a view to justify their 
action by reference, subsequently, to the law of nations on those 
recondite and disputed points, suzerainty and condominium. 
Truly the Far East, if this prove the line of least resistance to 
the advance of civilization, will be ‘opened up’ with a ven- 
geance.” 





The Colonies and India, London, points out that European 
navies have, for a long time past, been forced to go outside of 
Europe for practical lessons in naval warfare. ‘The paper then 
warns the colonies to keep their powder dry : 


“Even if it be confined for the present or throughout to the 
belligerents, there may easily be complications and after-conse- 
quences wherein Australia, at all events Queensland, may have 
some very direct concern. Not one or two Colonists, but many 
here, are beginning to speak out at the unpreparedness of certain 
places on the Australian littoral, and at the very niggardly way 
in which most inadequate means for defense are being provided. 
There can be no harm in writing thus much, as these things are 
known quite well in the farthest East. What we wonder at is 
the supineness of some of the Colonial Legislatures in not taking 
care to scientifically lock all the doors of the national stables 
before any steeds are stolen!” 


According to a notice in the 7ageé/att, Berlin, the Japanese 
students in German universities, numbering, in all, over four 
hundred, have received orders to be ready for a summons to re- 
turn to their country. 





A SHORT time ago Prince Ferdinand, of Bulgaria, dismissed his Premier, 
hoping thereby to gain the friendship of the Czar of Russia. M.Stambulow 
did not take his disgrace quietly, but commented very sharply upon Prince 
Ferdinand’s ability asaruler. The result was his arrest ona charge of in- 
sulting the head ofthe State. He was released on bail to the amount of 
35,000 francs. Before the court, the next day, the ex-Premier lost command 
over himself, and threatened to be revenged upon the judge and the com- 
missioner of police. Popular feeling is, just now, against him, although he 
has still a strong following, and when he left the court-house the mob 
attacked his carriage. He escaped assassination only through the interfer- 
ence of the police. As the Bulgarian principality occupies a position in 
European politics analogous to that of the Korean peninsula in the far 
East, the possibility of a revolution in Sofia is not watched with equanimity 
by European politicians. 
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FRANCE AND HER ANARCHIST EDITORS. 


oe trial of the thirty Anarchist editors who, out of hun- 
dreds that were arrested, were brought to the bar by the 
French police, has ended in a failure of the prosecution to obtain 
a conviction, except in the case of three of the accused, who were 
found guilty of common felony. ‘he result of the trial is received 
with rather mixed feelings by the Press of Europe. While it is 
admitted that the jury acted in good faith, many believe that the 
pressure of the Anti-Anarchist Laws recently enacted ought to 
have been applied inthe present case. The Na/son, Berlin, says 


ur 


rhe fiasco of the State prosecutors has aroused the displeasure 
of the advocates of exceptional laws. It must, however, be 
admitted that the jury only did their duty in giving a verdict of 
not guilty. The prosecutors evidently acted under pressure of 
the popular how]: something must be done! And thus a number 
of idiots were put into the dock, and it would have been ex- 
tremely unjust and impolitic to have punished them. . . . From 
idiocy to crime there is often only a short step, but the adminis- 
trators of justice who fail to draw the distinction are liable to 
become arbitrary.” 


The République Frangazse, Paris, attributes the acquittals to 
faults in the indictment, and thinks that the jury cannot be 
thought cowardly. 


The 7emps, Paris, says: 


“The verdict is partly due to the abandonment of the case by 
the public prosecutor, but also to the inconsistency between the 
alleged sufficiency of the old law as maintained by the prosecu- 
tion and its insufficiency as recently insisted upon by the Govern- 
ment. The theoretical Anarchists will not, however, be spared 
by the new law, and the authorities after an inevitable period of 
hesitation will enter on a system of cool and methodical repres- 
sion. 


The Scotsman, Edinburgh, thinks that, while opinion has all 
the freedom it requires over the greater part of Europe, Anarchy 
is so relentless and cruel that it can only be met by repression of 
the sternest kind. 


“But [concludes 7he Scotsman] what counter-propaganda is 
in progress, and to what extent are men and youths being in- 
structed that the present basis of society is not in its essence bad, 
that many happy lives have been passed under it, and that it 
offers the best scope for the ambitions and aspirations of our 
nature? . Assuredly, society has other duties in relation to 
Anarchism, Socialism, or Communism, besides that of suppress- 
ing them.’ 


The Newcastle Chronicle, Newcastle, says: 


“Doubtless, it is now fashionable to convict an Anarchist as 
such, just as in the times of James I. it was the proper thing to 
hang, draw, and quarter a Jesuit father on account of his theo- 
logical views. Fashion, however, is not justice; and the jurors 
have been independent enough to make the distinction, and cour- 
ageous enough to give effect to it. If, however, their decision 
redounds to their honor, the prosecution reflects but little luster 
on the Government. It isthe height of absurdity to suppose that 
men like Jean Grave and Sébastian Faure sympathize with crim- 
inality, which is the very negation of Anarchism. ‘They must, 
then, have been prosecuted for their opinions. And what does 
the Government expect to gain by that?” 


The Pall Mall Gazette, London, fears that the trial will yet 
bear results other than those that were expected from it: 


“This is not the way to conduct a crusade against Anarchism. 
If the French Government found it desirable that certain persons 
should be detained in jail on account of their opinions and asso- 
ciates, it ought to have detained them and let them go when the 
danger was over; and if the trial was unavoidable, it was not 
well that men who were arraigned for the publication of seditious 
language and Anarchic doctrines should be herded with criminals 
of the ordinary sort. The preachers of Anarchy ought be pun- 
ished, but they ought not to be allowed the opportunity of talk- 
ing mawkish pietism, while the court is occupied with burglary. 
The trial was mismanaged, and we fear that ill may come of it.” 
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VALUE OF A NAVY IN FUTURE WARS. 
R EAR ADMIRAL REVEILLERE of the French navy has 


contributed an article to the Warne de France, Paris, in 
which he points out that more than at present the mercantile 
marine could be prepared to assist the ships of war in their task 
of national defense. The value of a navy, he thinks, is often 
underrated ; but France has every reason to pay special attention. 


to this branch of the service. The Admiral says 


“In the next war, we will probably have both Germany and 
Italy against us. The role which will be played by the navy is, 
therefore, of gre: 


it importance. If the contending armies hold 
k on the Rhine, the navy will decide the war in 


the Mediterranean. France managed tosave her honor in 1870-71 


/ 


each other in chec 


by continuing the struggle for some time after it had been de 
cided. But she could only do this by reason of her free access to 
the ocean. Put in the critical position of a person whose one 
lung has been punctured, she still lives on by breathing with the 
help of the other. Had the Germans been masters of the sea, all 
struggles would have been rendered impossible. In nearly all 
wars, the victory fell to the share of the nation which ruled the 
sea. 

“When Spain lost her mari 


time preponderance through the 
secession of the Netherlands, her power declined quickly and 
continuously. As long as Holland ruled the wave, she directed 
the current of events in Europe. Had Louis XIV. been able to 
luring the first years of his 
reign, the wars of the Spanish succession would have ended very 


retain the navy which he possessed « 


differently. This importance of the navy became still more ap- 
parent during the reign of Louis XV., when France was igno- 
miniously driven from the seas. In spite of appearances, Napo- 
leon’s luck did not vanish in the flames of Moscow, but rather in 
the waters of Trafalgar. All his victories on land were fruit- 
less; the hero bled to death on the hidden wounds inflicted upon 
him atsea. England’s ships determined the victory of Waterloo, 
for without a Nelson there would not have been a Bliicher. The 
war of 1870 was an exception to the rule. The reverses followed 
each other in such rapid succession that the navy could not act. 
But when a war is drawn out to some length, the nation which 
can support itself by its maritime trade will find means to bring 
the enemy to terms. Germany and France are now too equally 
matched to allow a quick victory. True, we may count with 
some certainty upon Russia’s assistance. But what is Russia? 
A gigantic empire in which an intelligent nucleus rules overa 
barbarous or semi-barbarous multitude: Through her want of 
proper means of communication and by her gigantic size, Russia 
is ill-adapted for an offensive policy. She is certain to win ina 
long struggle, but the Russian generals expect France to with- 
stand the first onset. 

“The development of industries has much changed the condi- 
tions of nations, but Russia has escaped the change. Industrial 
nations cannot support themselves in -a war of great length. 
Everybody will be with the army, and we must prepare ourselves 
for a struggle in which Russia’s staying powers can be brought 
into play. In a war between France and Germany in which 
Russia takes part, the richest nation will win, provided the way 
to the sea is open and the supply of provisions is thus preserved 
from interruption.”"— 7yrans/ated for Tuer Literary DIGEstT, 


JAPANESE CONCEIT. 


INGOISM, or, as we call it in much more impressive Ameri- 

can vernacular, “flapdoodle,” has not often been regarded 

as a commendable attribute of national character. An article in 

the Japan Weekly Mazl, Yokohama, tends to overthrow the con- 

servative idea that braggadocio is to be avoided, and rather 
encourages nations to court it. The writer says: 

“It has been said that the Japanese are conceited. Very likely. 
They ought to be complimented by the comment. People with- 
out conceit are not worth a row of pins, nationally speaking. 
The English have made in the history of the world a mark out of 
all proportion to their apparently small resources and numerical 
pettiness. To what element of character do they chiefly owe 
their wonderful success? ‘To their supremely excellent opinion 
of themselves. In any society and under any circumstances the 


genuine Briton thinks himself the best man of the time, indeed 
of all time. From abiding self-content he acquires an uncon- 
scious superciliousness of demeanor that renders him horribly 
obnoxious to other nationals. He does not mind that. Their 
opinions of him pass by his ear like an idle wind. He is calm 
because he deems himself too big to be ruffled by any paltry 
breeze, and his calmness often gives him a marked advantage 
over persons more nervous and less self-confident. If any one 
wants to know what Britons think of themselves, he has only to 
consult a few of their favorite popular songs—*“ Rule Britannia,” 
the “Nice Little, Tight Little Island,” and so forth. We declare 
unreservedly that our faith in the stability of the British Empire 
could be disturbed by nothing so much as by any diminution of 
this splendid self-conceit. It is hard to beat a man so long as 
he believes himself invincible. Circumstances that would crush 
folks of smaller self-confidence, leave the Englishman uncon- 
cerned because he has absolute faith in his mission to master all 
circumstances. If the Japanese show some conceit, then it does 
not become us either to denounce.or ridicule them. Your true 
Briton can give them many points at that game, and still retain 
his front seat 


The writer then relates how, “‘ with a kindly fellow-feeling,” he 
read a pretty little display of braggadocio in the columns of the 
Nicht- Nicht Shimbun, Tokio, in which an anonymous Japanese 
statesman informs an anonymous foreign diplomat that China is 
terribly afraid of Japan, that the latter can raise over a million 
men, and that she is sure to knock her big adversary into a cocked 
hat. The foreigner appears quite convinced, and his apprehen- 
sion on Japan’s account is changed into pity for China. The 


Mazl then closes its remarks as follows: 


“We entertain no doubt that these utterances will be attributed 
to Japanese conceit, and cited as another instance of the bump 
tiousness of an overwhelmingly self-opinionated people. But for 
our own part we think that, if the Japanese went to war in any 
different spirit, there would be very little hope for them. We 
think, too, that they will give some valid reasons for their self- 
conceit.” 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


THE first sign of a possible interference of European Powers in the Korean 
war has been reported, although the news lacks, as yet, confirmation. The 
of the Chinese treaty-ports, an act which would be followed by English in 


terference. 


Japanese Government is said to have threatened to attack Shanghai, ons 


ITALY is about toincrease her African dominions. An Italian fleet is 
cruising off the coast of Tripoli, ready to occupy that country if English 
consent and cooperation can be obtained. The Italian Ambassador in 
France, Signor Ressman, has gone to London to obtain this wished-for as- 
sistance. 


THE Czar of Russia is reported to be seriously ill, and the people are all 
the more concerned a3 the nature of his disease is not known. Dr. Zach- 
arin, the Imperial physician, is in continual attendance. As the Czar is 
known to have a strong aversion against the presence of medical men, this 
fact should prove that he is suffering from more thana slight indisposition 


THE police in Germany have stopped an important Socialist festival 
Ferdinand Lassalle, the founder of Socialism as it is to-day, was killed in 
a duel on September 2, 1864. The Socialists intended to commemorate his 
death in an imposing demonstration. As September 2 is the date of the 
battle of Sedan, which anniversary is annually kept throughout Germany, 
the authorities thought that the Socialists intended to hold a counter- 
demonstration. The police refused to grant permits for the demonstration. 


THE natives of Samoa continue to live ina state of semi-anarchy. The 
German Press demand that a congress should be called to Berlin to settle 
the vexing question of the Samoan protectorate. They declare that the tri- 
partite rule in these islands is alone responsible for their restless condition. 
The Vossische Zeitung, Berlin, is of the opinion that Germany, as well as 
the United States and Great Britain, is desirous to end the present sys- 
tem, but that each of these Powers is unwilling to take the initiative. A 
Berlin Conference would successfully solve the problem. Stress is, how- 
ever, laid upon the fact that Germany is not likely to renounce her rights, 
or to assent ina New Zealand protectorate. 

WHEN Abdul Aziz, the new Sultan of Morocco, mounted the throne of his 
fathers, trouble was expected. Against all former experience, the young 
ruler managed to establish himself without serious opposition, probably 
because a powerful fleet of foreign war-vessels cruised off the Morocco 
coast, ready to interfere in case of an attack upon European residents. 
The quiet has not lasted. The Moors have risen in open rebellion, and are 
slaughtering the Jews in Denmat, a city to the Northeast of Morocco; the 
shops of the murdered men are plundered,and their wives and children 





sold into slaverv. The Arabs have also plundered a British town, near 
Cape Juby, wounding several English residents. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE FAIRY-TALE OF FREE-LOVE. 


S marriage a failure? Well, thatdepends. Those who believe 
it to be a failure have nothing better to offer in its place than 
free-love. Césare Lombroso might find another evidence favor- 
ing his doctrine of the insanity of genius, that so many men of 
intellect, poets, novelists, and philosophers have advocated free- 
love. Laura Mahrholm, in a paper in the Zukunft, Berlin, 
evidently regards free-love as something hardly to be dis- 
cussed seriously. She treats it as a fairy-tale, and makes merry 
with it. She begins abruptly, thus: 


“The idea had long been entertained. But in former times it 
led a somewhat shamefaced existence. It was one of those 
secret fables, lauded, but not willingly discussed. The older 
poets did indeed gnaw at it, but they did not venture to fix their 
teeth in it. And so it continued, like the violet, to bloom and 
blush unseen. 

“But the times changed. 

“For some time past, it has been brooding oppressively over 
the social horizon like a thunder-storm that will neither lift nor 
burst. Some find it difficult to breathe under it, and many brains 
have gone wild over it. It has been systematically preached to 
us women in its various aspects, and we have been threatened 
with loss of all individuality and all that pertains thereto if we 
will not accept it. 

“It is the fairy-tale of free-love. 

“Along with kindred problems, it first generated a storm in 
the North. There it broke loose with lightning and crashing, 
attended with a flood of printed papers. Not a book appeared 
which did not chronicle the fall of at least one maiden; not by 
any means one of those maidens apparently fated to it; but the 
well brought-up daughters of respectable families fell wholesale. 
It was a special characteristic of the poet’s art to bring about 
their fall; they fall at the first glance. The whole collection of 
Edwards Brandes’ dramas might be called his collection of falls. 
Many of the Northern poets emulated, but none equaled him. 
But he treated the matter too much from the Epicurean point of 
view; he was wanting in genuine moral earnestness. This 
severe earnestness of the moralist was contributed by Garborg. 
He contented himself with the individual instance. He demon- 
strated the necessity, the desirability, and inevitableness of the 
‘fall’ both theoretically and philosophically in a single book, 
‘Mannsleute,’ in which with pious zeal he enshrined the problem. 
The woman who had not fallen felt ashamed of herself. It was 
really something painful in those days to be a woman without a 
‘past.’ 

“But the waters subsided. The free-lovers wedded—willingly 
or unwillingly—and the evil old social constitution triumphed 
again. But after it had gone out of fashion in the North, it 
turned up in Germany as something new. Here it was grafted 
on an entirely different stock. Socialism raised it to the dignity 
of its most poetic flower. And the young poets who advocated 
this illegal measure were not like the Northern sensualists who 
had burst forth in wild eruption like their Northern volcanoes. 
There are volcanoes beneath the snows of Iceland, but not under 
the sands of the Mark.* Sober young Germany treated the mat- 
ter soberly and sensibly. It did not push the theory of the great- 
est pleasure so much in the foreground, but gave prominence 
rather to the plea of economy. But, in Germany, it was not 
young girls of good family who compromised themselves, but 
simply working-girls, of whom no one would ever ask whether 
they were pure and above suspicion. Max Halbe wrote a drama 
entitled ‘Freie Liebe,’ but it appears to me that the emphasis is 
improperly laid on love. Free housekeeping would better ex- 
press the relationship. 

“The ‘problem’ went on its wanderings and came to Vienna, 
unshorn of any of its ornamental theory. Herman Bahr harped 
on it frequently, but with levity. That was calculated to ruin the 
cause. Hence noone professed to have heard him. In the treat- 
ment of a deep ethical problem of this nature, the importation of 
the least frivolity wou!d be fatal. Rather a good dose of pedan- 
try. That would never injure a cause of this sort. Free-love is 


* A river of Rhenish Prussia. 
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not a matter for joking about, it is a‘moral principle.’ That is 
the light in which Max Halbe regarded it. 

‘So stood the problem, when it reached Vienna. In the hands 
of the emotional poets of the North, it was a_ theoretically 
grounded anarchy of the blood. In Berlin, it was classified and 
labelled as a rational system, and, as such, it is also presented in 
the first act of Arthur Schnitzler’s new play, ‘Das Marchen.’ 

“But these Viennese are wonderful people. They are not pure 
doctrinaires, even though they give themselves out as such. 
Neither are they troubled with anarchy of the blood like the 
Norsemen. ‘They are members of Viennese society, sensual 
skeptics. No poor devils these, raving in their garrets, or wri- 
ting articles for the Socialist Press. The Viennese are people of 
quite another temperament. They are neither sodden with beer 
nor fired with alcohol, but, as they characterize themselves, men 
of highly strung nervous sensibility. 

“But, here, woman herself steps upon the scene; and these 
men, indulging so freely in impersonal theories, acquire at once a 
strong personality ; they show themselves men with decided inner 
laws and traditions which they would not break with at any 
price. The theory of free-love entered on an entirely new stage 
here. Hitherto the discussion had dealt with love, but not with 
the consequences of love. It was, of course, understood, in prin- 
ciple, that the man was free and the woman free, and that they 
would not forever remain attached to each other. In that, in- 
deed, consisted the esthetic and moral aspect of the problem. It 
was at this stage that the problem passed from the pure hands of 
the theorists into the questionable handling of the sensitive 
Viennese. And, verily, the sensitive Arthur Schnitzler has trou- 
bled the waters. A mere writer like Mr. Fedor Denner-Schnitzler 
refuses at any price to be ‘the third,’ even although his Jenny is 
a young actress who has made a brilliant début. 

“The drama is very fine, and apparently a fine piece of indi- 
vidual psychology. But it is something more: it is the expression 
of a changed and clearer apprehension of the relation of the 
sexes. The‘fallen angel’ has always been a much-handled theme 
in Germany—the innocent who has lost her innocence. ‘There is 
something very piquant in theidea. The maiden falls with spot- 
less soul; she was so inexperienced; the fault is wholly that of 
the seducer, who is in all cases a cold-blooded, calculating vil- 
lain. In the North people were not so hypocritical: the girls are 
represented as entering on free-love of their own initiative. 
They fell, or rather ‘they became women,’ because ‘/e/ efazt leur 
bon plaistr.’”"—Translated for Tur Literary Dicest. 


A HUNDRED MILLION DOLLAR SWINDLE. 


EN who are acquainted with the peculiar methods adopted 
by some prospectors during the early days of Californian 
gold-mining, have many a tale to tell of ‘“‘salted” claims; nor is 
the history of the more recent discovery of gold in the Transvaal 
free from such incidents. But both the Californian and the Afri- 
can must now yield the palm: Australia, which jealously vies 
with America in producing big things, holds now the record for 
unprecedented mining swindles. The Nzeuws van der Dag, 
Amsterdam, relates the following : 


““A few months ago, the news came from Tasmania that a hill 
had been discovered which consisted almost entirely of rich gold- 
quartz. A ‘thorough investigation’ was made, and as a great 
quantity of rich ore and some nuggets were brought from the 
place, no one doubted the story. The owner of the ‘golden 
mountain,’ Isaac B. Barker, immediately formed a syndicate, 
which issued a prospectus in which the value of the mountain 
was put down at twenty million pounds. The shares found a 
ready market throughout Australia. Some experienced old pros- 
pectors, nevertheless, had their doubts, and they petitioned the 
Government to cause another investigation of Mount Huxley. 
The Government Geologist, Montgomery, and the Inspector of 
Mines, a gentleman named Harrison, were sent to the spot, and 
now a most gigantic swindle came to light. Barker had hired 
miners and, with their assistance, ‘salted’ the hill in about eighty 
places, using quartz, ore, and even nuggets to do the job. In the 
places where no ‘salting’ had taken place, no gold was found. 
The police-force now busies itself with Mr. Barker and his assist- 
ants, and a monster criminal case will be the result. The share- 
holders, however, are well rid of their money.” 
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AN ANARCHIST MEETING IN SCOTLAND. 


— following account of an Anarchist meeting in Scotland 
is contributed by David Watson to Good Words, London: 


“The meeting was held in a hall situated right in the midst of 
a teeming industrial population. I arrived early, and selected a 
place of vantage whence I could scan the visage of each fresh ar- 
rival. One by one they drop in, haggard and hungry-looking, 
low-browed, hollow-cheeked, fierce-eyed. 

“As we watch these haggard, wild-looking men assembling, 
we think involuntarily of Carlyle’s lurid flame-pictures of Revo- 
lutionary Paris. We are reminded of his immortal description of 
the procession of Deputies. Is that keen-looking, quick-moving 
individual, ‘with the face of dingy blackguardism wondrously 
irradiated with genius,’ the Camille Desmoulins of the coming 
revolution? Is that gaunt atrabilious being destined to be its 
Robespierre? Is that other, that brawny giant, destined to play 
the part of a second Danton? 

“Still they come, in moleskin and fustian and mufflers galore— 
iron-workers, laborers, factory-hands—the unmistakable prole- 
tariat of our country. Two hundred or so are now gathered. 

“That they are not all Anarchists is evident from the humming 
debates that go on all around. The Socialists, who are at dag- 
gers drawn with the Anarchists, are here in force, for it is an 
open meeting. The Independent Labor Party is also repre- 


sented. At length the clock of a neighboring church strikes 
eight. Then a swarthy-visaged young man steps on to the plat- 
form. Is he going to speak? No; without a word of explana- 


tion, he begins to sing the ‘New Marseillaise’ :— 


‘“** Ve sons of Freedom, wake! ‘tis morning, 
‘Tis time from slumber to arise ; 

On high the reddened Sun gives warning 
That dav is here, the black night flies 
That day is here, the black night flies. 

And will ye lie in sleep forever? 

Shall tyrants always crush you down? 
Lo, they have reaped and ye have sown, 
The time has come your bonds to sever! 


Chorus.—“*To arms! To arms again! 
The red flag waves on high! 
March on, march on! 
With swordin hand march on! 
March on to liberty ! 


‘**Long have ve heard your children weeping, 
For bread they cry in vain to you; 
Why do ye lie there, dreaming, sleeping, 
When there is work and deeds to do? 
When there is work and deeds to do? 
Your lords and masters pile their plunder, 
They feast and pray, and do not spare. 
But from your weary toil and care 
They wring the wealth at which ye wonder. 
Chorus.—** To arms,’ etc. 


“Then our Danton ascends the tribune, and removing his 
briar-root from his lips, begins in stentorian tones to sing in 
French : 

“*Que demande un républicain? 
La Liberté du genre humain, 
Le pic dans les cachots, 
La torche dans les chateaux, 
Et la paix aux chaumiéres. 
Vive le son, vive le son, 
Et la paix aux chaumiéres, 
Vive le son du canon. 
Chorus.—*** Dansons la carmagnole 
Vive le son, vive le son, 
Dansons la carmagnole 
Vive le son du canon. 


*‘*Que demande un républicain ? 
Du fer, du plomb, aussi du pain. 

Du fer pour travailler, 

Du plomb pour sa venger, 

Et du pain pour ses fréres, 
Vive le son, vive le son, 

Et du pain pour ses fréres 
Vive le son du canon. 

Chorus.—*** Dansons,’ etc. 


“ur 


The audience joined with tremendous energy in the chorus of 
both of these songs. Their familiarity with the French amazed 
me. I have not given the songs in full. Some of the verses 
were too blasphemous to print here. 

“The songs ended, a pale-faced, black-bearded, well-dressed 
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man mounts the platform, amid applause, and harangues the 
meeting. He isthe leading orator to-night—evidently a cockney. 
We shall call him M. He has just been liberated after doing 
eighteen months in prison, ‘for the workman's cause,’ he says; 
‘for inciting to murder,’ says the Press. ‘There is a studied self- 
restraint in his manner, due perhaps to a vivid recollection of his 
residence and occupation during the past eighteen months. Oc- 
casionally he forgets himself in a wild burst of indignation 
against some real or imaginary wrong, but on the whole he is 
quiet, trenchant, determined. In that still, dark eye of his the 
His oration is a stream of vitriol min- 
gled with gall, burning and blistering as it goes. 
sacred or civil, divine or human, is spared. 


fare worst. 


lightnings are sleeping. 
No authority, 
But the dourgeozsie 
The aristocracy are hardly mentioned, the House of 
Lords is never referred to, but the vocabulary of scorn and abuse 
is exhausted and poured out, a sevenfold vial, on the doomed 
head of the detested capitalist. And, doubtless, herein the An- 
archists are wise in their generation, for the great barrier to rev- 
olution in these islands is none other than the dourgeozsie, the 
prosperous middle classes. 

“«The name Anarchists,’ says our oravor, ‘was never invented 
by us, but has been bestowed upon us by our enemies as a term 
of reproach, just as the names Whig, Tory, and Christian were 
originally bestowed. Yet we frankly adopt the title. It ex- 
Anarchy means no rule, or without rule, and 
that is our idea of society. 
over men. 


presses our aims. 
There should be no rule or authority 
Every man should have liberty to do as he likes. 
‘Call no man master,’ said Jesus Christ, Himself an Anarchist. 
If Christ were on Earth now, He would probably be arrested for 
not having any visible means of support.’ 

“Here is given an account of the Russian Nihilist, Michael 
Bakunin, the father of modern Anarchy. ‘Society,’ M. proceeds, 
‘is wholly rotten and corrupt, just as the old Roman world was 
before the Christian era. Of every three pounds earned by the 
workman, two are stolen by those who work not. The life of 
the proletariat is not worth living. It is slavery and starvation. 
Too long have they endured dumbly, or intoxicated themselves 
spiritually or spirituously to forget their misery. 
no longer for a heaven of bliss hereafter. 
have it now. 


We will wait 
We are determined to 
We are resolved to have our share of the good 
things, and our only way of securing these is by the destruction 
of society as presently constituted. There is no help for the 
working-classes until society is destroyed. When I was in prison 
[applause] they gave me a Bible to read. I am surprised they 
entrusted me with such a book—a book which describes how Jael 
killed Sisera and Ehud assassinated Eglon—a book which preaches 
death to tyrants and tyranny. 
Revolutionaries. ’ 

“He ends his speech with a stirring appeal to his audience to 
throw in their lot with the sacred cause of Anarchy. Other two 
songs are sung, from which I quote the following verses : 


It is a book for Anarchists and 


““ Ve poor of wealthy England, 
Who starve and sweat and freeze, 
By labor sore to fill the store 
Of those who live at ease; 
’Tis time you know your real friends, 
To face your real foe, 
And to fight for your right 
Till ve lay your masters low ; 
Small hope for you of better days 
Till ye lay your masters low. 


““* We'll drive the robbers from our lands, our meadows, and our hills; 
We'll drive them from our warehouses, our workshops, and our mills; 
We'll make them fare upon their bonds,their bank-books,and their bills, 

As we go marching to liberty. 


‘Hurrah! hurrah! in freedom’s van are we; 

Hurrah! hurrah! we march to liberty, 

To the cities of the Commune and the glorious time to be, 
Carrying the red flag to victory.’ 

“Questions are now invited. One rises in the audience and 

asks—'Is Anarchy essentially atheistic?’ 

“*No,’ is the reply; ‘there are Christian Anarchists, like 
Tolstoi, but we must admit that all our leaders are Atheists. 
Few men become Anarchists until they have been emancipated 
from all religion and superstition. Voltaire was no Atheist. He 
regarded the belief in the Divine Existence as so essential to the 
well-being of society that if God did not exist, he said it “ would 
be necessary to create Him.” We Anarchists, on the other hand, 
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say with Bakunin, that “if God exists it will be necessary to de- 
stroy Him,” so that there may be no being higher than man.’ 

“Second question: ‘Would you advise us to march away now, 
and blow up the principal public buildings?’ 

“*No; we hope to bring about the revolution in a peaceable 
way; but if not, then in the way of Ravachol, Vaillant, and 
Henri.’ 

“Third question: ‘After the destruction of society what do you 
propose to do?’ 

“*That is not our present concern. We shall leave that to the 
future.’ . 

“Here it becomes almost ludicrously apparent that Anarchy has 
no programme for the reconstruction of society—its only word is 
‘Destroy 

“Fourth question: ‘What methods do you recommend for fur- 
thering the aims of Anarchy?’ 

“*We recommend two—a universal strike, and an anti-rent 
movement. Throw down your tools, pay no more rent, and the 
goal is won.’ 

“* How are these to be initiated?’ cautiously inquires a hard- 
headed Aberdonian. No satisfactory answer is given to this 
question, M. going off again in general denunciation of society. 

“The suggestions strike one as being very much in the nature 
of an anticlimax. They sound somewhat disappointing after the 
glowing rhetoric and the bloodthirsty songs. Anarchy working 
peaceably and const.tutionally for social regeneration is Anarchy 
no longer. 

“Another revolutionary song, ‘The Red Flag,’ and the meet- 
ing is over. But what remains behind? If such things are said 
and sung in open meeting what may not be done in secret con- 
clave?” 


DOWE’S “BULLET-PROOF” CUIRASS AND 
OTHER INVENTIONS. 


EW inventions have attracted in so great a measure the at- 
tention of the general public as the renowned Mannheim 
tailor’s “bullet-proof” armor. But the hopes of numberless 
idealists, who fancied that a return to medieval warfare with all 
its pomp and knightly chivalry would take place, have been 
rudely shattered. The Hannoverische Courter, Hanover, says: 
“The total uselessness of Dowe’s armor, as far as the military 
are concerned, was immediately proved when the invention was 
tried at the Military School of Spandau, in the Spring of the pres- 
ent year. The trial was made with the regulation arm of the 
German army and with ammunition prepared in the Spandau 
factories. At first, the armor was hung free, and in this case not 
every bullet pierced it, as the resistance was insufficient to keep 
the armor in position. But when the invention was placed 
against a wooden block or an earth wall, the projectiles pierced 
it without exception and at almost any distance. At the exhibi- 
tion given in the Wintergarten of Berlin, the same pattern of rifle 
had been used, but the ammunition was furnished by Dowe in 
person. Outwardly, the cartridges showed no deviation from the 
regulation ammunition, but the officers present noticed that the 
report was not as loud as was expected. The riflemen also 
noticed the absence of a recoil. ‘This gives color to the belief 
that Dowe’s ammunition did not contain the full amount of regu- 
lation powder. Under these circumstances, the military authori- 
ties did not think it worth the while to notice the ‘invention’ of 
the Mannheim tailor.” 


It seems that the European Governments are unwilling to enter 
into communication with inventors, and the latter chiefly trade 
upon the credulity of the public. M. Turpin, the inventor of 
melinite, has endeavored to cajole the French Government into 
buying his ideas regarding a machine which is to kill thousands 
of soldiers at a single discharge. His story that a Prussian gen- 
eral had been sent to purchase his secret found some believers 
in France, but the military authorities ridiculed the idea, and 
called Monsieur Turpin a swindler, in plain language. M. A. 
Dumazet, the military editor of the 7emfs, Paris, reviews in that 
paper some of the contrivances which the French Government is 
asked to investigate. He says: 


“One inventor offers a device which is to enable the soldier to 


prepare his food while on the march. The mess-tin is to be car- 
ried above a spirit-lamp, and thus the warrior can have a cup of 
coffee or even a dish of soup withont a halt. Another inventor 
offers a formula for poisoned bullets, regardless of the previsions 
of the Geneva Convention. A third fills the projectile with sulfur. 
He does not doubt that the enemy can be burned alive. Another 
man is more humane; he fills his bullets with pepper. This is to 
blind the enemy and render him temporarily helpless and thus an 
easy prey. Another inventor proposes to destroy the enemy's 
cities from captive balloons. A continuous line of small balloons, 
strung on an endless rope, is to supply the ammunition. An- 
other man thinks he can render the building of bridges an obso 
lete piece of work. He attaches ropes to cannon-balls, and is 
confident that ten or twelve such ropes would form a secure 
bridge. Then there is a device for abolishing the work of the 
spy. The inventor proposes to place a sensitive plate inside 
cannon-ball, which, after having been fired over the heads of the 
enemy, is then pulled back by a rope with all the necessary news 
printed inside. 

“Then there are some ingenious devices to use the native i1 
stincts of animals against the Prussians. Fishes are to be traine 
to carry torpedoes against the enemy’s ships. Dogs may also be 
made useful to kill Prussians. The most ingenious manner in 
which they could be used is the following: They are trained to 
attack German uniforms. A smoke-producing substance is tied 
to their wagging tails, and on each side of their heads they wear 
arevolver. Enveloped in a cloud of smoke, the animals, these 
‘dogs of war,’ are let go against the Prussians. When the dog 
opens its mouth to bite or bark, the revolvers go off and shoot the 
enemy's soldiers in the abdomen. A high-school teacher pro- 
poses to train flies to seek their food on dolls clothed in German 
uniforms. In time of war they are fed on clothes infected with 
diseases, and then turned against the enemy to carry death and 
destruction. A somewhat-less thoughtful man proposes to dis- 
tribute poisoned needles among the German troops. When the 
Prussians use these to sew on their buttons, they will prick their 
hands and die. It is curious that all such inventors name the 
Prussians as the presumable enemy. ‘These idiots make the 
noise about the impassiveness of the authorities when the Gov- 
ernment politely refuses to buy their supposed inventions.” 
Translated for Tue LITERARY DiGEst. 


Sudden Death at the Moment of Execution.—‘‘ The question 
as to whether the guillotined suffer instant death or whether the 
head still retains any sensibilities—mental, emotional, or other- 
wise—after its severance from the body, has always more or less 
agitated the humanitarian, who, although admitting the absolute 
need or indispensability of capital punishment, has, neverthe- 
less, never ceased to insist that this punishment should be in- 
flicted in the. least barbarous and painful manner. Late events 
have thrown some new light upon this subject, and the physiol- 
ogist and pathologist now tell us that the descending guillotine 
blade has more than once flashed through the neck of an already 
dead man. After the execution of Emile Henry, the body was 
given to the Faculty of Medicine, where, in the presence of M. 
Brouardel, the Dean of the Faculty, M. Benoit proceeded to 
make an autopsy. This revealed the fact that Emile Henry was 
physiologically dead when the knife severed the head from the 
body. According to the explanation of Dr. Benoit, ‘Emile 
Henry was not killed by the blade of the guillotine. He was 
dead before the descent of the knife. One hour after the execu- 
tion I made an examination of the cadaver and found post-mortem 
rigidity well established, whereas in the many decapitated that I 
have examined I have always found this rigidity slow to occur. 
The heart was empty, contracted, and hardened, the lungs were 
equally exsanguinated, contracted, or collapsed, but the muscular 
system was congested. This exsanguination of the internal 
organs and muscular congestion shows that Henry must have 
been in a state of absolute syncope at the moment of decapita- 
tion.’ 

““MM. Labord, Regnard, Tourdes, and Loye have carefully in- 
vestigated the question as to the possibility of life remaining for 
some moments after decapitation, and from their examination 
conclude that with the passage of the knife life becomes imme- 
diately extinct, M. Tourdes expressing himself as follows: * With 
the flash of the knife that passes between the brain and the heart, 
all intelligence and sensation of physical pain cease at once.’” 
—The National Popular Review, August. 
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5 evens in a Prairie- 
Wagon 


tedious, and often dangerous 


forefathers did was a crude, 
way 
it reaching the new home in the Western States. 

It meant weary weeks of patience and of endurance, and often the 
Nor were 
lack of comforts and exposure to the weather the only obstacles. The 
Red-man looked with 


of his hunting-ground by the pale-face, and many a life was sacrificed 


succumbing of some weaker or invalid member of the party 


hostile and treacherous disfavor on the invasion 
to his poisoned arrow or ruthless tomahawk. 

Who to-day is able to realize this old wagon-train method of travel 
as, seated in his sumptuous parlor car, he rushes across the continent from 
ocean to ocean! The marvelous transformation wrought by the loco- 
motive and the railway can only be comprehended by some of the old 


settlers who have lived through the 
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West New BriGHTON, STATEN IsLAnD, N.Y 


July 11, 1804 


Unknown to most of my frends, | was for more than ten years a sub- 
ject of chronic dyspepsia, which gave rise to many other aggravating com- 
plaints, especially affecting the heart with severe pains. 

| began faithful efforts for a cure ; 
of the 
apology for 


| used the most approved remedies 


‘ schools.” I dieted, restricting my daily ‘‘ rations” to the merest 


a meal, From 100 
1 did not 


show by any apparent weakness of voice or manner the inroads disease and 


dreading to eat because of the pains. 
pounds weight I fell to 148 ; my flesh became flabby and soft. 
pain were making in my physical system. 

Less than a year ago my attention was called to the Electropoise. 
The ‘heart troubie” had become exasperating, the pains at times intense 
and prolonged. 

I was faithful in the use of the little instrument, knowing that chronic 
cases always require time for a cure. My surprise may be imagined when 
in less than a week | was conscious of marked effects for the better and a 


sense of general ‘“‘toning up” of my 





two vastly differing experiences. 
The 


knowledge and experience are rapid- 


truth is, our increasing 
ly doing away with the ‘ wagon- 
train” order of things in all depart- 
ments of our living. The old is sup- 
planted by the new, and improve- 
ment is the shibboleth of the age. 
Take the realm of medical practice 
for example : Drugging the stom- 
ach with all sorts of nostrums, is’ 
simply the old wagon way of curing 
disease. Its dangers are manifest ; 
that is to say, some of them are, 
while others, like the stealthy In- 
dian, lurk out of sight and unsus- 
pected until the poison of the arrow 
has done its work. 

The tediousness and delay of 
the drugging system try the faith 
as Well as the patience and phys- 
ique of the sufferer, and utter failure 
to cure Ils common. 

‘‘But thanks be to God,” says 
Prof. Totten of Yale College, in his 
book, ‘‘ Our Race,” vol. 7, page 
228, ‘‘there is a remedy for such 
as be sick—one single, simple rem- 
edy—an instrument called the Elec- 
tropoise. We do not know person- 
ally the parties who control this in- 
strument, but we do know of its 
value. We are neither agents for, 
nor are we in any way financially 
interested in the matter.” 

This tells in short of the new 
and the better-—-the parlor-car meth- wen 
od of reaching freedom from sick- 





ness and disease. 
We ask you to investigate and try this way. 


Do not be misled by 
the name Electropoise. 


It is not an electric battery, but a means of apply- 
ing a new system of treatment. Its use polarizes the body, oxygen is 
absorbed by the pores of the skin, disease is burned out, vitality is re- 
newed, health is restored. 

An encouraging feature of the use of the Electropoise, too, is the fact 
that it accomplishes its task after faithful and persistent use of medicines 
has failed. 

It is not claimed that a cure will be effected in every case which has 
baffled medical skill, but that it has done so in very many cases is suscep- 
tible of positive proof 

The Rev. W. H. Boole, who is widely known as a lecturer, and 
whose name is familiar to many of the readers of this publication, furnishes 
1 case ta the point in the matter of his own experience. His recent letter 
we reprint in full as follows : 









system. 

Now after six months’ use my 
appetite needs no improvement. | 
eat all varieties of wholesome foods 
and feelno harm. My pulse is reg- 
ular and palpitation of the heart has 
ceased. I have regained my weight. 

While the pain at the heart is 
greatly diminished and by no means 
intense and prolonged, yet it is not 
all removed, and I am still using the 
Electropoise at intervals, to complete 
the cure. This remaining “heart 
trouble” only returns when I overdo 
in exercising, or carry heavy bundles. 

One fact I wish to emphasize 
—I no longer carry medicines 
around with me, for I have no use 
for them either 


‘* before meals,” or 
at bed- 
time”; not even a dose of ‘‘pepsin.” 


‘after meals,” or ‘‘ one 


The Electropoise, though eas- 
ily applied, and requiring only a 
tolerable degree of intelligence to 
properly use it, nevertheless those 
who most carefully study the book 
of instructions which accompanies 
the instrument will get the best re- 
A fool would 
probably abandon its use after one 


sults from its use. 


ortwo applications, because it don’t 
give any ‘‘ shock” or other sen- 
sation to let you know what it is 


doing. 





If any persons, especially min- 


‘d isters, suffering the horrors of dys- 
" . f pepsia, wish any further particulars 
= wee) §=—oof my case, | shall be pleased to 

inform them, for | shall feel it a pleas- 





ant duty to aid them in securing that degree of health which will increase 
their joy and usefulness. 
(Rev.) W. H. Boot 
| take pleasure in indorsing the above certificate of my husband, whose 
improvement in the use of the Electropoise has been truly remarkable. 
ELLA ALEXANDER BOooLe. 
Mrs. Boole is well known 
State W.C. T. U., 


as the First Vice-President of the N. Y 
and one of its most eloquent national platform speakers 

Let us send you a little book (free), on the uses for the Electropoise, 
and a list of testimonials from those who speak from personal knowledge of 
its merit. 


THE ELECTROLIBRATION COMPANY, 


1122 Broapway, New York City oe 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The New York Banks. 


The weekly statement of the Associated Banks | 


showed a decrease in surpius reserve of $3,886,550, 


making the surplus now $61,934,275. 


panded $1,821,500. Specie decreased $478,900, and 


legal-tenders decreased $3,956,100. 


Deposits de- 


creased $2, 193,80c, and circulation increased $82,goo. 


Stocks. 


‘There was no significant or important change in 
the character of the stock-market speculation this | 
week, the leading influence being the continuation 
of the slow realization of profits which became a | 


factor in the market at the end of last week. 


One 


Loans ex- 


| : 
piay, 


be seen by the following line of play: 


|: P- P—K 3 5 B—Q 3 B—K 2 
PO § P—Q 4 6 Castles Kt—B 3 
Px P 7 R—K 
3 KB 3 Kt—-KB3 
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move as compared to the French Defense, as may 


It is exactly the same position as in the text after | 


Black’s 8 Kt— 
however, chat in the 
French Defense it 
clearly line 


showing that in the 


would now be Black’s turn to | 
of play 


B 3, with this important difference, | 
variation arising out of the | 


| 
} 


| adopted in the actual game, where it is White's | 


thing that counts strongly against the market is | 


the fact that it is a purely professional affair, be- | 


cause the public has shown no disposition as yet | 
to come in and relieve the pools that have been 


carrying and advancing stocks in expectation of | 


a broader speculation to come with a revival of 
general business such as is now being experienced. 
The trouble with the market is that the pools have 


looked for the public too soon. 


The part of the 


public that always haunts Wall Street is carrying 
its load of bankrupt securities as best it can, and | ‘ , . 
preparing to pay assessments upon some of them, B xP, forif White now continues with 22 Bx P, 
but withal holding fast to its lines of stocks and 
bonds which have escaped receivership. Hence, 
advanced prices made by the professional pools 
do not cause special activity in any direction ex- 
cept when the pools themselves attempt liquida- 
tion, as has been done this week in some quarters. 
There are a great many who cannot yet see, or 
profess that they cannot see, decided improve- 
ment in business generally; but this is not sur- 
prising, because the general sentiment is not yet 


optimistic. When it becomes so, the 


improve- 


ment in the market will have a chance to be more 


rapid.—/ournal of Commerce, New York. 


The State of Trade. 
‘Business is improving,” 
ports from all sides. 


is the burden of re- 
The wholesale houses report 


a steady improvement in sales, and the general 
business tone is hopeful, in fact, confident. We 
have passed through a crisis, but by common con- 


sent it is relegated to the past. 


In other words, 


there is a general restoration of confidence which 


augurs well for the immediate future. 


Ontario, and Quebec. 


The Tarrasch-Walbrodt Match. 


It will be seen from the appended score of the 
fourth game in the recent match for the champion- 
ship of Germany that Tarrasch excelled in fine 
Walbrodt was 


playing, especially from 19 B—Q 2. 
plucky, but could not win. 


FOURTH GAME—RUSSIAN DEFENSE, 


TARRASCH. WALBRODT. | TARRASCH. WALBRODT. 
White. Black. Witte. Black 

1 P—K —kK 17B—K Bg Kt—B4 

2Kt—K B3Kt—KB3 18K—R P—Q B 3 

3 KtxP pP— 19 B—Q 2(g) B— R 3 chy 


20 Kt raee e 2 (j) 


5 P—Q4 P— 21 B—K K 

én—3} Q Kt—B 3(a) 22 Q—B4 5 Kt 2 

7 Castles(b) B—K 2 23 Q—R4 P—Q K 3 (k) 

8 R—K Kt—B 3 (c) 24 R—K3 P—Q B4 

9 B—K B4 Castles 25 Ktx B Qx Kt () 

10 P—B B—Q3(d) (26 P-KKt4(m)P—K R4 

in Kt K R—K (e) 27 QR-K Kt PxP 
2QKt— bt pe ote 28 Rx P Q R—B (n) 

13 QO Kt—B3 ‘tx Ke 29 B—B 6 B—K 2 

14 PxKt —. |30 R—R 3 BxB 

15 B—Kt 3 [31 Q—RB 

16Q—B2 P—K Kt; | Mate. 


NOTES BY GUNSBERG. 


(a) This course is preferable to the line of play 
adopted in the second game, namely B—K 2 in 


conjunction with B—K B 4. 


(bo) The books give7 P—B 4, but most strong 
players now recognize that in close gamescastling 
is more effective than an early attack specifically 
directed against a certain point, the failure of 
which may give Black an opportunity to equalize 


the game. 
(c) There really is no better move. 


By retiring 
the Kt to avoid further trouble, Black loses a 


The same 
healthy tone of trade is reported from Montreal, 


} 
| 


| move. 





| 
} 
| 
} 





turn to move, Black has lost important time. 
(d) R—K would be better. 
(e) Kt—K 2 would have been in place here. 
(f) Black has with some ingenuity disentangled 


| 


himself for the moment, but at the expense of a | 


weak King’s side. 

(g) White’s play from this point is very beauti- 
ful. His object is to plant his B on B 6and force 
the attack on the King. 
study. 


This play is a perfect 


(h) B—K 2in the hope of being able to sags 


P—B 3 later on seems preferable. 

(i) An ingenious effort to divert the black K B, 
so as to bring in B—K Kt 5 and B—-B 6. 

(j) This lets inthe B. The attack ought to have 
been broken somewhat by 20 Kt x Kt; 21 Px Kt, 


BP xP; 23QxB, Q—Kt 3, or if he at once plays 
22 B—K Kt 5, Q—Kt 3; 23 B—B6, B—Q By, and 
both these contingencies might be regarded as 
minor evils. 

(k) He wanted to prevent B—Kt 5 
K R—B was preferable. 

(1) In this difficult position Px Kt might have 
been played; for if then 26 P—K Kt 4, K R—B, fol- 
lowed by Kt—K, etc. 

(m) White’s play is very powerful. It would 


not have done to play 26 R—R 3 at once, for after 
P—K R 4, White would have to lose time to pre- 
vent O—Kt s. 

(n) Rather a helpless move, but neither Kt—B 4 
nor Kt—R 4 would have averted defeat; 7.e., (a) 
Kt—B 4; 29 Bx Kt, QxB; 30 B—B 6, B— Kt 2; 31 
R—R 3 and wins. (b) Or if Kt—R 4; 29 B—B6, 
B—Kt 2; 30 B x B, Kt x B; 31 R—R 3 and wins. 


Problem 26, 
By A. G. FELLOwS. 
First Prize—Anow/ledge Tourney. 
Black—Five Pieces. 
K onK B4g, RonQRs5, KtonQB8, PsonQR6 


with the text 





and Q4. 
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White—Six Pieces. 
K on K Kt 2, Qon K Kt8, Bson K R 8 and Q Kts, 


Kts on QR sand K B 6. 


White mates in three moves. 


“Current E vents. 


Denies Se vera L 


The forest-fires in Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin are partially quenched by rain; the 
total number of lives lost is estimated at from 











| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





800 to 1,200; relief work is in progress in the 
stricken territory. . Labor Day is observed | 
throughout the United States... . / A strike of 


several thousand garment-workers is begun in 
New York and Brooklyn, with the object of 
mitigating the “sweating-system.” . . The 
Arkansas Democrats elect their State ticket by 
30,000 plurality. 

Skirmishes between Chinese and Japanese are 
occurring at several points in Korea; General Yeh 





[Sept. 15, 


1894 


is rewarded for his last victory by an edict of the 
Chinese Emperor. ... Spain cancels the rex 
procity treaty between the United States and 
Cuba. ... The British Trades-Union Congress 
opens at Norwich. 


Tuesday, September 4 
The Vermont Republicans elect 
ticket by 25,000 majority; the 
votes. ... Four hundred and fifty bodies of 
fire-victims are recovered in Minnesota; the 
fires in Michigan are checked by rain; medical 
aid reaches the sufferers. ... The Populists 
failed to carry a single county in the Arkansas 
election. .. . Senator Jones, of Nevada, who has 
sat in the Senate as a Republican for over 
twenty years, joins the Populists, because of the 
attitude of the Republicans toward silver. 
Chinese in Japan and Japanese in China are 
under the protection of American Consuls. . 
The Kabyles are besieging the city of Morocco 
and perpetrating outrages upon the Jews in the 
neighborhood. 


their State 
Democrats lose 


Wednesday, September 5. 

Governor Waite, of Colorado, is renominated 
by the Populist Convention at Pueblo. . 
Forest-fires are stillsweeping through the North- 
west, doing great damage. The hearing of 
the contempt cases against Mr. Debs and other 
officers of the American Railway Union is re- 
newed in Chicago.... number of clothing- 
contractors accept the terms of the striking gar- 
ment-workers of New York. 

The Chinese are strengthening the defenses of 
Wei- Hai- Wei, expecting an attack; two Japanese 
spies are beheaded at Shanghai. . The mem- 
bers of the enna Arctic expedition arrive at 
North Svdney, Cape Breton, on a fishing 
schooner, the Wiranda having been abandoned 
at sea in a sinking condition. 

Thursday, September 6. 

The New York garment-workers win their 
strike, the contractors conceding all of their de- 
mands; the success of the strike is likely to lead 
to many other strikes in the allied trades 
The convention of sugar-planters in New Or- 
leans decides to withdraw from the Democratic 
Party and act with the Republicans in National 


elections. . .. / A committee of seventy is to be 
organized to secure united action of all anti- 
Tammany men in the next election in New 
York 
Friday, September 7 
Canada accepts the lumber reciprocity pro- 


vision of the new Tariff Law, and lumber from 
that country will be duty-free ... There is no 
change in the New England cotton-mills strike 
situation. ... The garment-workers’ strike in 
New York is not ended; the contractors refuse 
to sign a bond agreeing to keep the new sched- 
ule for a year; the strikers suspect treachery. 

A strong Japanese force occupies an island 
forty miles from Port Arthur... . In a speech 
at Kénigsberg, Emperor William rebukes the 
nobles who have opposed his agrarian policy and 
calls upon landowners to make sacrifices in the in- 
terest of the peasantry....A Turin café is 
wrecked by a bomb... . Seven Anarchists are 
arrested in Rome accused of plotting against 
Crispi. 


Saturday, September 8. 


Heavy rains check the progress of the forest- 
fires in Wisconsin and Michigan. ... In a long- 
shoremen’s riot in Savannah several men are in- 
jured. . Mr. Coxey opens his campaign for 
Congress. Governor Mckinley speaks in Ban- 
gor, Me., on the newtariff. ... The New York 
garment-workers' strike is not yet finally settled, 
although many of the contractors agree to give 
the bonds required by the men. 

Professor Helmholtz dies in Berlin... 
Count of Paris dies at Stowe House 


. The 
, England. 


Sunday, September 9. 


The forest-fires break out afresh in Minnesota. 

. Several thousand garment-workers threaten 
to strike in Newark, N. J., instigated by the suc- 
cess of the New York strike. Many of the 
New York strikers go to work under the new 
schedule. 

The Chinese Admiral Ting is degraded for in- 
capacity; China is drafting troops from the in- 
terior for the coast garrisons. 


Don’t ask your dealer what 
chimney to get for your burner 
or lamp. The “Index to 
Chimneys’ tells. It is equally 
useful to you and to him. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl-glass and 
chimneys last as 
lasts. 
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PIERCE «:<:. CUR 


OR MONEY IS REFUNDED. 





Disease follows a run-down system with 
the liver inactive and the blood disordered. 
Pimples, Boils, Sores, Carbuncles, Ulcers, 
and like manifestations of impure blood, 
should be driven out of the system with 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. 


Mrs. KURN, of 618 E. 
16th Street, New York 
City, writes as follows: 

“It pleases me to 
state that I had a run- 
ning sore upon my 
neck, and had it oper- 
ated upon three times, 
and still it was not 
cured. I was also run 
down very much. 
There was a decided 
change after using * Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery,’ I took a 
few bottles and was 
soon cured. Later my 
husband had a lump 
behind his ear; he tried 
your medicine, and one bottle cured him. I 
_Shall always recommend your medicines. 


Christian Sociology 


By J. H. W. StuckKEN ‘BERG, D.D., of 
Berlin, formerly Professor in the Theo- 
logical Department of Wittenberg 
( ‘ollege. New edition. 12mo, cloth, 
379 pp. Price, $1.00, post-free. 

“The range of topics is very wide, the author's 
views are everywhere sound, moderate, and practi- 
eal, and the book is an able and impartial one on 
this subject.".—The Interior, Chicago. 

“There is scarcely a subject of equal importance 
that has received such meager treatment by Chris- 
tian scholars as the subject presented in this volume. 
And it is a real gratification to call attention to a 
work in which the importance of the subject is re- 
cognized, and a serious and intelligent effort is made 
to discuss it with some degree of thoroughness. The 
field is a new one, and a treatise like this is in some 
respects a mere preliminary exploration, in which 
only the more striking things are noted and de- 
scribed. This, indeed, is all that Dr. Stuckenberg 
claims. He says: ‘Instead of claiming to have 
perfected the system, the author rather regards the 
treatment as tentative, and is satisfied with the 
modest claim of giving elements, hints, principles, 
outlines, suggestive thoughts, and guideboards for 
future explorers.’ This declaration, however, is too 
modest. The volume is a more valuable contribu- 
tion to the subject than such a statement suggests. 
We commend it to all interested in such studies.” 
The Southwestern Presbyterian, New Orleans. 





Mrs. KUN. 








Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place. N.Y. 


Send Ten Cents for the following: 

A Prospectus of the Standard Dictionary, con- 
taning valuable sample pages, including Prang’s 
exquisite colored plate of 22 birds (cheap at 50 cents 
and fit for framing in gold), and other illustrations 
from the Dictionary ; distinguishing features: the 
editorial staff; comments of the press and of 
prominent scholars at home and abroad ; also fac- 
similes of editors’ manuscript copy and of proofs 
under revision, through eleven stages to the final 
stage of work; an account of journey from A to 
Izzard, ete., etc.; total, 64 pages, carefully packed 
inside a pasteboard tube, and sent post-paid on 
receipt of 10 cents. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 





For Centuries To Come! 


The New York Observer: 
plete and perfect as could be desired. 
criticism.” 


‘This monumental work has been made as com- 


It has stood the test of the severest 


In the Seventh Revised Edition, Over 5,000 Changes have been Made. 


YOUNG'S ANALYTICAL 
CONCORDANCE TO THE BIBLE. 


It Remains Without a 


Peer. 


After years of patient labor on the part of many expert scholars, the seventh 


critical revision of this gigantic work has been accomplished. 


In the grand revi- 


sion, over five thousand corrections make this magnificent work as nearly perfect 
as it is within the bounds of human skill, research and learning, to present it. 


It meets the wants of the most profound se holar, as well as the simplest reader 


of the English Bible. By RoBERT Youn 


(thumbhole) Reference Index, 


NG, LL.D. 4to, 1,108 pp. 
tan sheep, $7.50 ; half morocco, $9 ; full morocco, $12. 
75 cents extra; either binding. 





Price, cloth, $5; 
With the Denison Patent 
Carriage free. 





UNIQUE AND INVALUABLE FEATURES. 


The great superiority of Youn 


$ CONCORDANCE over any other Bible con- 


cordance, new or old, is exhibited ry its salient and unique features, which are 
included in the following brief statements : 


1st. It exhibits about 311,000 references. 

2d. It marks 30,000 various readings in the New 
Testament alone. 

3d. It contains over 70,000 Greek and Hebrew 
words — allalphabetically arranged under their 
English title. 

ith. Analytical in character, it gives the various 
shades of meaning of related words, represented 
in English by one word. 

5th. Every word is given in alphabetical order, ar- 
ranged under its Hebrew or Greek original, 
WITH THE LITERAL MEANING OF EACH AND ITS PRO 
NuNcIATION. The same English words being 
frequently translated from various Hebrew or 
Greek words which have either different shades 
of meanings, or even totally different mean- 
ings, the references in Young's Concordance 
are, in every instance, grouped according to the 
original words from which they are translated. 

[®" No other Bible concordance in existence 
combines these advantages of variety and position. 
The priceless value of this unique feature can not 


be overestimated. At a glance, without further 

page-turning, it enables every student, in an im- 

portant sense, to be his own commentator, even 

though he has no knowledge of the Greek or He- 

brew languages. 

6th. The proper name of every person or place is 
given, with the literal meaning. 

7th. The date or era of every person is given, so as 
distinguish him from every other of the same 
name. 


8th.A valuable summary of chief results from 
recent topographical and archeological re- 
search to the illustration of Scripture is given. 

9th. It also contains 71 short and highly instructive 
articles, under *‘ Hints and Helps to Bible In- 
terpretation.” 


10th. As said the New York Tribune: * It is at 
once a Concordance, a Greek, Hebrew, and 
English Lexicon of Bible words, and a S&crip- 
tural Gazetteer, and is as valuable to students of 
the Holy Word as an unabridged dictionary is 
to the general reader.” 


Besides the above this great Concordance bristles with other invaluable points of advantage. 


Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D.: 
language.” 

The Interior, Chicago: 

The Watchman, Boston: 


‘The most complete Concordance in the English or in any other 


‘** This is the most valuable help to the study of the Scriptures.” 
‘* Young's Concordance has been for years a much-prized book of reference 


in this office, and it could ill afford to exchange it for an inferior substitute.’ 


Christian Standard, Philadelphia: 


without it. 
Rev. Chas, H. Spurgeon: 
duction.” 
Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia: 


‘Not a mere Concordance—it is that and a great deal more 
with all manner of Biblical information and help 


wonder how a student can possibly do 


“Cruden’s Concordance is child’s play compared with this gigantic pro- 


‘The most accurate, comprehensive, and best work of its kind in 


all respects that has ever er iu the English language 


FUNK & WAGNAL Ls COMPANY, Pubs.,30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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sionary problems in connection with all Protestant agencies all the world over.""— 7hke Rock, London, 


THE MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD 


Editor-in- r-in-Chief, ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 





The Missionary Review of the World’ has its circulation both in America and England, and is the only complete current review of missionary operations and mis- 





Associate Editors, J. T. Gracey, D.D., President of the ‘‘ International Missionary U nion,’ 


’ Rochester, N. Y.; A. Le GORDON, D.D., Boston, 
Mass.; Rev. D. L. Leonarp, Oberlin, Ohio. Managing Editor, D. 


PIERSON, Princeton, N. J. 

Each number of this popular monthly contains eight or ten articles by the foremost writers in the mission world, intelligence and correspondence 
from all parts of the world-field, sever: al papers in ‘* International’ Department, Monthly Concert, Survey of all the Various Fields, Editorial 
Discussion, Organized Mission Work of the Entire World, and a Monthly Bulletin of the Progress of Missions. 


Broad in its outlook, hampered by no denominational or national lines, embracing all, it seeks to bind the Brotherhood of Christians together ’ 
in the one great work of evangelizing the world. It has the cordial indorsement of the leading Pastors of all denominations, and of the Secretaries 
of our missionary societies in all lands. 


The Bound Volume for 1893, nearly 1,000 Pages, Cloth, $2.50. 
Subscription, $2.50 per year. 


Carriage free. 


Issued Monthly. $2.00 in clubs of 10 or more. Specimen copy, 25 cents. 


Address Publishers THE MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD, 30 Lafayette Place, te 8 
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Now Completed. 
E FINAL VOLUME NOW READY 


‘I Biographical Series 


: OF TWELVE : 


AMERICAN 
REFORMERS 


EDITED BY 


CARLOS MARTYN, D.D. 


Uniform Size and Style, with Portraits. 
12mo, Cloth, Neatly Bound in 12 Vols. 
Price per Vol., $1.50. Post-free. 


Wendell Phillips: The Ag.tate wv. By Carlos Mar- 

tyn, D.D. 609 pp. 

“IT shall recommend all my friends to read the 
k."—Hon, Abram S. Hewitt. 


**Ought to kindle every manly heart into a fresh 
fervor of devotion to his country and his fellow- 
men.’’—Bishop Henry C. Potter. 


“ Adapted to inspire a large idea of what human 
life may be, and a noble inspiration toward what is 
best in purpose and grandest in achievement.’ 
—Chicago Standard, 


‘“*T am sure that if every young man in the land 
would study the life of Wendell Phillips, the stand- 
ar« of public morals would be raised.’’"—Hon. Abram 
S. Hewitt, ex-Mayor of New York City. 

Horace Greeley: The Editor. By Francis Nicol 

Zabriskie, D.D. 398 pp. 

** This new biography of Greeley is worthy to stand 
beside the biographies of Henry Clay by Carl Schurz, 
and of Patrick Henry by Prof. Moses Coit Tyler.” 
—New York Evangelist. 

William E, Dodge: The Christian Merchant. By 

Carlos Martyn, D.D. 349 pp. 

“Reads like a romance.**— Mid-Continent. 

The Colored Orator. By 

423 pp. 

—Post- Express, Rochester. 
By Prof. 


Frederick Douglass: 
Frederick May Holand. 
“ 4 charming volume.” 

Abraham Lincoln: The Fmancipator. 
C. W. French. 398 pp. 

**A common sense, calm estimate of the unique 


character and career of Lincoln.”—Interior, Chi- 
cugo. 


“This book tells the story of Lincoln's life in its 
simplicity and grandeur, and has not been excelled 
as a faithful biography of the man.’—Christian 
Herald. 

Dr. 8. G. Howe: The Philanthropist. 

F. B. Sanborn. 370 pp. 

** A volume of interest, information, inspiration.” 
—Religious Telegraph, Hartford. 

Wm. Lloyd Garrison: The Abolitionist. A. H. 

Grimke. 405 pp. 

“Interesting, instructive and inspiring reading 
for youug and old.”—Boston Times. 

‘*Grimke’s life of Garrison is like a trumpet blast 
from one of the old_ prophets in this nineteenth cen- 
tury. The book will make reformers.’’— President 
J. W. Bashford, of Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Chas. Sumner: The Scholar in Politics, By A. 

H. Grimke. 415 pp. 

** Well calculated to fire the spirit of patriotism in 
the youth of our land."’—Christian Advocate, Chi- 
cayo. 

John G. Whittier: -The Poet of Freedom. 

Sloane Kennedy. 336 pp. 

“This Biography of the * poet of freedom’ has the 
prime meric of interest. . . A careful, praise- 
worthy piece of work.’ “—Current Literature, N. Y. 
Henry Ward Beecher: The Shakespeare of the 

pulpit. By John Henry Barrows, D D. pp. 

“Compact, succinct, and graphic.”—Francis E. 
Clark, D.D., Pres. Soc. Chr. Endeavor. 

John B. Gough: The Apostle of Cold Water. 

Carlos Martyn, D.D. 336 pp. 


‘*Dr. Martyn here does for Mr. Gough what he has 
done for Wendell Phillips—shows us the man.”*— 
Church Advocate, Harrisburg, Pa. 


John Brown and His Men. By Colonel Richard 
J. Hinton, With 22 Portraits, 752 pp. Just Issued. 


By Hon. 


By 
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By 





ALL ABOARD ! 


Wide-A aeF hag 


ritory to Canvass for 


Ter- 
that Wonder- 
fully Popular Book, for the Fall and 


Aaeate heals for 


Holiday Campaign. 


SAMANTHA * WORLD’S FAIR, 


By Jostan ALLEN’S WIFE. 


(8vo, Cloth, 700 pp., over 100 Illustrations by 
Baron C, De Grimm. Elegantly bound. 
Cloth, 2.50; Half Russia, 84.00.) 





The Union Signal, Chicago, Ill., 


says : 

* There is no brighter literary outgrowth of the 
great event of 1893 than this volume (‘Samantha at 
the World's Fair’) from the pen of one of America’s 


. 


happiest humorists. 
The Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia ; 

“As a laughter-compelling poenene this book 
has never been equaled. . The presses of the 
publishers will be kept busy in supplying the de- 
mand for a year or two more. 





The highest regular < comtnissions are 
allowed. Write us for agency and par- 
tieulars. You can make good money. 


What Our Girls 
OUGHT TO KNOW. 


By Mary J. Stup.LeEy, M.D., graduate 
physician and teacher of the Natural 
Science in the State Normal School, 
Framingham, Mass.; also graduate of 
the Woman's Medical College, New 
York. 12mo, 261 pp., $1.00 
Partial Contents; About the Husband, Bands that 

are Forbidden, Best Hours for Sleep, Brain, and 

Nerves, Carlyle on Clothes, Causes of Disease, Cloth- 

ing the Feet, Close-fitting Undergarments, Hygiene of 

the Skin, The Mate and the Home, Nerves and Ner- 
vousness, Self-Development, Time to Marry, How to 

Cook, What to Eat, What Causes Cold Feet, What 

Causes Varicose Veins, What Causes Palpitation, 

How to Become Handsome Old Women, ete., ete. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES says: 


“These lectures, familiar. delicate, 


forward, should be read by all young 
» Their Authors 


ENGLISH HYMNS ; "ha History. 


By Rev. SAMUEL w. DUFFIELD. 


$3.00. 


and straight 
women.” 


8vo, fine En; glish cloth, 675 5 pp.. 


“A noble volume. a&monument to the author’ s 
taste, learning, and faithful industry.”.—Z. C. Sted- 
man. 

“This is by far the most complete, accurate, and 
thorough work of its kind on either side of the 
Atlantic.”"—Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D 
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Of Threefold Value. 
FIVE-MINUTE 
OBJECT-SERMONS 
TO CHILDREN. 


FOR USE IN THE FAMILY, 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL, AND 
THE CHURCH. 


PREACHED BEFORE THE MAIN SERMON 
ON SUNDAY MORNINGS, THROUGH 
EYE-GATE AND EAR-GATE INTO 
THE GITY OF CHILD-SOUL. 

BY SY LVANUS STAL lL, D.D., 
Author of * * Methods of Chureh Work,”’ ** How to Pay 
Church Debts,’ *Minister’s Handbook to Lu 
theran Hymns,” ** Pastor's Pocket Record,”’ etc.; 
Associate Editor of the Lutheran Observer. 


The Christian Statesman, Pittsburg: “On 
a brief examination of it we got the suggestion for 
a series of half a dozen evening sermons to the 
young people. The book is most suggestive, and 
spiritually as well as mentally refreshinz.”’ 

The Boston Times; ‘‘ There are many parents who 
will welcome this book as a great help in their Sun 
day talks to their own children, and will find in the 
Five-Minute Object Sermons suggestions for their 
use 


SHAKESPEARE 


A Facsimile of the Original 
First Folio 





Edition. 





The Only Facsimile Copy (Reduced to 
Octavo) of the Famous First Folio 
(A.D. 1623) Edition of Shakespeare is 
Published by the Funk & Wagnalls 
Company—Price, $2.50, Post-Free— 
and is More Reliable Than Any Cost- 
ly Reprint Published. 

A treasure of great value to all interested in the 
celebrated author. It is reproduced in photographic 
facsimile under the title of ‘‘ Shakespeare's Plays,” 
from the original book, 
dollars. This 1623 edition is the sole authority for 


the texts of the most important of Shakespeare's 
plays, and is the source of the ingenious Donnelly 


now valued at thousands oJ 


ciphers. 


Appleton Morgan, President of the Shake- 
speare Society of New York, wrote us: 
“Thave jest learned, after searching many years 
for the information, that the Booth Reprint 
made up from seven different copies of the First 
Folio ; that is to say, that Mr. Booth found, as all of 
us know, that the First Folios often vary, and when 
he found a variation he followed the majority read 
ing of the seven copies before him, Therefore your 
Reduced Facsimile (for which my lamented and 
beloved friend, the late J. O. Halliwell-Phillips, wrote 
the admirable and instructive Preface) really is what 
the Booth Reprint does not and cannot claim to be— 
the facsimile of an Identical, Original First Folio 
Shakespeare—and so preferable for exact and schol- 
even tothe famous Booth Reprint.” 


was 


arly reference, 


The New York Sun; “This book will prove a 
boon to the Shakesperean scholar.”’ 

The Boston Budget: ‘There is no work in the 
whole range of English literature that at all ap- 
proaches this famous First Folio Edition of Shake- 
speare, and its reproduction at this time is especially 

valuable. No student of literature can afford to do 
without a copy of this excellent work, which is the 
authorized Ame rican edition from the English fac 
simile plates.” 

The Evening Journal, Chicago: ‘ This book 
will be of value to many readers by reason of the 
fact, clearly ascertained, that many of the subtler 
meanings of passages in the works of Shakespeare 
depend upon indications and peculiarities which are 
alone to be traced to the original text.” 

The Standard, Chicago: ‘‘All young students of 
Shakespeare should have it ; literarians would not 
part with it after examining it; many general read- 
ers will want it.”’ 

8vo, Cloth, 


Price, &2.50, Post-free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 
STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS ON 


From Zion’s HERALD. 
Boston, Mass., January 24, 1894. 


A dictionary contains the raw material of litera- 
ture. The words with which the lexicographer 
deals are the elements entering into sentences and 
paragraphs which, in turn, are built into volumes 
and libraries. From the great word-treasury of 
English, Shakespeare and Milton drew the materials 
for the splendid passages in Macbeth, Othello, and 
Hamlet, and in Paradise Lost. The dictionary is a 
treasure-trove, a vast accumulation of literary ele- 
ments for which there is no owner; whoever comes 
may appropriate, without incurring the guilt of 
plagiarism, whatever is suitable to his purpose. 
The dictionary is a good book for spare-minute 
reading. The lessons are brief; the most busy 
people can obtain time for one or more, and they 
will be sure to find in many of them immense 
breadth of meaning. Substantive words are but 
titles to treatises in the various departments of 
human knowledge. 

According to Webster, a dictionary is ‘‘ a book in 
which the words are alphabetically arranged and 
explained.*’ Stormonth says: ‘‘A book containing 
the words of a language, arranged in alphabetical 
order with their meanings.” The Standard is fuller: 
**A book containing the words of any language, 
sometimes together with their equivalents in 
another language, or the words employed in any 
art or science, or special branch of knowledge, ar- 
ranged alphabetically and usually with the spelling, 
pronunciation, etymology, and definitions of the 
words, together with oth: r illustrative features.” 

America has produce| several notable diction- 
aries. While Webster excelled in definition, 
Worcester had a better ear for pronunciation. The 
Century Dictionary, of more recent date, takes on 
encyclopedic proportions, and must for that reason 
remain a luxury for the rich and the scholar. For 
the ordinary reader Webster has remained the best; 
but both Webster and Worcester now find a formid- 
able rival in the Standard Dictionary, published by 
Funk & Wagnalls. Though the latest, the Stand- 
ard 
Must of all 


Volume Dictionaries. 


take Precedence the One- 


Webster's and Worcester’s were essentially the 
productions of single minds; the Standard results 
from the efforts of several collaborators. Associa- 
ted with the editor-in-chief were five other scholars 
and nearly a hundred specialists, each giving atten- 
tion to matters within his department, thus securing 
a perfection in the result possible to be attained by 
no one man. The excellence of the Standard Dic- 
tionary will become evident if we notice some of its 
main features. 

In the dictionary we look for correct orthography. 
The vocabulary word is given in the usual form of 
spelling, and then repeated, to indicate the pronun- 
ciation, in the scientific alphabet prepared and rec- 





(Continued. ) 








ommended by the American Philological Associa- 
tion and adopted by the American Spelling Reform 
Association. In this way we have 


The Advantage of Both Alphabets and 
Modes of Spelling ; 


the old remains in place, while the new enters ten- 
tatively upon the scene. In case of disputed pro- 
nunciations and spellings, the words were referred, 
under the direction of Professor March, to a com- 
mittee of fifty philologists in American, English, 
Canadian, Australian, and East Indian universities, 
and representative professional writers and speakers 
in English. This ought to insure the best usage. In 
case a word is pronounced variously, the preferred 
pronunciation is given first. 

But the chief end of a dictionary is definition. 
The reader wants to know, first of all, what the 
word means. Perfect definitions will hide in a lexi- 
con a multitude of sins in other departments. In 
the Standard Dictionary the most common meaning 
is first given; then those less conspicuous. This 
may not be the logical or historical order; but the 
authors believe it more important to make con- 
spicuous current usage than to follow any ideal 
order. Their 


Definitions are Usually Simple, Accurate, 


and Comprehensive. 


Take the word “ definition’ itself. Webster (Aca- 
demic) gives it as: ‘*‘1. The act of defining. 2. An 
explanation of the meaning of a word or term.” 
Stormonth: “ A description or explanation; the ex- 
act meaning attached to a word or phrase.*’ The 
Standard: ‘‘Such a description or explanation of a 
word or thing, with reference to its constitution, 
attributes, appearence, or relation to other like 
things, as serves tc distinguish it from all other 











VOLUME 


things.*’ Three other meanings are added: ‘*1, 
The act of defining. 2. The state of being definite. 
8. Marking a boundary.” This is clear, definite, 
and comprehensive. Take the word “ conference.” 
Webster: ‘‘1. Act of conversing seriously. 2. A 
meeting for consultation.’’ Stormonth: ‘The act 
of conversing.” The Standard: ‘1. Formal ap- 
pointed meeting for counsel, etc. 2. Ecclesiastical, 
giving its different uses in the several churches. 3, 
A lecture. 4. Collation of texts (obsolete). 5. Con- 
versation. 4 

The Standard Dictionary is suggestive and fruit- 
ful in the treatment of synonyms and antonyms, 
The finer and nicer distinctions and more delicate 
shades of meaning in words are handsomely brought 
out, not only by giving the synonymous words, but 
also by indicating briefly and clearly how the one 
differs from another. ‘‘ The method has been to 
take in each group some one word whose meaning 
is well known, or capable of being succinctly stated, 
and to compare similar and dissimilar words with 
this central term, thus avoiding the vagueness that 
attends the easy sliding from synonym to synonym, 
while preserving the unity of the group.” 


” 


The Standard will Supersede Most of the 
Books on Synonyms, 


Crabb is antiquated; Whately and Graham are 
fragmentary; and other treatises lack thé sharp- 
ness and neatness of distinction made by the writers 
in this Standard Dictionary. 

A pleasing and valuable feature in the new dic- 
tionary is the grouping of words. in 

In conclusion, the Standard Dictionary can hard- 
ly fail to be welcomed by the American people. 
The array of talent employed in its make-up and 
the aid afforded by “ll its predecessors give it 


Large Advantages Over Its Competitors, 


This monumental work, combining so many ele- 
ments of a perfect dictionary, ought to have the 
preference over both Webster and Worcester. We 
repeat that this last is also our best popular 
dictionary. 
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Simplex Printer 


i A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 
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THE 


PRESIDENTIAL GAMPAIGN 
1896. 
PROGNOSTICATION 


EX-SENATOR JOHN J. INGALLS said : 
“It is a prophecy and an admonition. An in- 
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AY teresting statement of one of the problems of our 
of i, litical future.” 

ENATOR WM. P. FRYE wrote: 

ts ** & curious speculation and very interesting.’ 

+ " EX-SENATOR C. B. FARWELL said: 

' **T have read it with a good deal of interest. If 
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it interests others as it has me, it should have a 
large sale.” 

Letters were also received from his Excellency 
GROVER CLEVELAND, HON.WM. McKIN- 
LEY, JR., GOV. GRAY, HON. GEO. F. ED- 
MUNDS, CHARLES ADAMS, and others. 


OU Shave Yourself. 
S) OU Need no Skill. 
sth OU Turn the Crank. 
OU Produce an Edge *t,i*,Rerte* 





This book, “‘ The Presidential Campaign of 1896,” 
is a study of the —— prospects of the Presiden- 
tial campaign of 1896—a curiosity which evoked 
senatorial comment (given above) when it was first 
issued, July 1888. Asit isnearing the time for the ) 

rognostications to mature, it becomes an interest- r 
ing study in Parties and Politics,and some lessons ) 
are deducible therefrom. S 

Who the author of the volume is is unknown; it is 
a Hy week é 

His book is a compilation of ne «spaper clippings, 
political programs, extracts, etc., of the period 
(viz., 1896). It deals in a prophetic manner with 
communistic, socialistic, and anarchistic elements, 
and foretells their downfall in a great electoral 
struggle for intelligent American patriotism. A) 
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